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Youmans’ New Class-Book of Chemistry. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 

THE 


NEW CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 
460 pages, 12mo, with 310 illustrations. Price $1 25. 


This is not so much a new edition as an entirely new work, re- 
written and re-illustrated thro’ ut. It brings up the general 
subject to the latest t, ani tains a large amount of new 
and interesting matter not found in existing chemical text-books. 

The new views of heat and the principle of the Conserva- 
tion and Correlation of Forces, which may now be regarded as es- 
tablished in the scientific world, are first presented in Prof. You- 
mans’ new work in a form suitable for class room study. 

It also embraces many other results of recent investigation, as 
Spectrum Analysis and the new elements discovered by it; Prof. 
Graham's interesting views on Dyalysis and the colloid conditions 
ofmatter; Berthelot’s remarkable researches in organic synthe- 
sis; Prof. Tyndall’s brilliant discoveries concerning the offices of 
Aqueous Vapor in nature ; together with many other new facts 
and new ex tions of old ones. The volume will also be found 
to embrace several of the interesting views advanced by the au- 
thor in his lectures on the ‘Chemistry of the Sunbeam,’ 

The work is not intended as a technical book for chemists, but 
is written in a style suitable for popular reading and study. It is 
designed to convey that kind and amoant of information upon the 
subject of chemistry and its application to the arts of daily life 
and the phenomena of nature which are now indispensable to a 

general education. 








D. A. & Co. have Just Published: 


HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION. Being a 
Course of Twelve Lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, F. R. 8., author of “ The 
Glaciers of the Alps.” 1 vol, 12mo. With 101 illustrations. 
Cloth, $2. 

“No one can read Dr. TrxpDaLu’s hook without heing impress- 
ed with the intensity of the author’s conviction of the truth of the 
theory which it is his object to illustrate, or with the bold 


CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS & WALTZES. 
A Complete Collection, to which is prefixed a Biography 
of the Composer, and a Critical Review of his 
Works, by Franz Liszt, With a Portrait of Chopin. 
Bound in Cloth. Price $3, on receipt of which it will be mailed, 
post-paid. Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 





THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Once more the Editor of this —— begs leave to thank the 
= for the generous and still increasing support which enables 

im to “be just and fear not.” He will continue to expose shams 
of all kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public inter- 
est, using no other weapons than legitimate criticism and satire. 
Having no disposition to indulge in the language of egotism, (ul- 
though he might be pardoned for be proud of his success in 
having established such a journal on a firm basis), he will say no 
more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts from re- 
views and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our 
principal cities :— 

From “ Morris and Willis’s Home Journal.” 

Mr. E. I. Sears has reason to be proud of the position his pub- 
lication has gained, and it is pleasant forall Americans to contem- 
plate that, high-toned as his work is, it is fully and properly appre- 
ciated by our people. We cannot too often or too highly com- 
mend it to readers of refined taste. 

From the ‘‘ New York Daily Times.” - 

“The National Quarterly Review,” for June, is an able and 
scholarly miscellany, dealing with subjects of standard importance, 
ratherthan of temporary concerns. * #* “Arabian guage 
and Literature,” “ Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones,” and other articles we might particularize, are all learnedly 
treated, and show research not often found in our periodicals, 

From the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 

Good-humoured, yet unsparing in its denunciation of all shams ; 
progressive, but not destructive; learned, but never pedantic— 
the * National Review” has won its way to an honourable posi- 
tion among periodicals of its class in Europe and America, ata 
time, too, when most men, absorbed in the exegencies of the 
crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of philo- 
sophical or literary topics. The triumph of Mr. Sears over such 
peculiar difficulties, is the best testimony that can be given to the 
ability with which he has conducted his enterprise. He has com- 





with which he confronts the difficulties which he encounters..... 
Dr. TyxpaLu’s is the first work in which the undulatory or me- 
chanical theory of heat had been placed in a popular light ; but we 
are sure that no one, however profound his knowledge upon the 
subject of which it treats, will from its perusal without a feel- 
ing that he has been both gratified and instructed in a high degree 
while reading its pages.’""—London Reader. 


D. APPLETON & CO. will send to any address, post-paid, either 
of the above books on receipt of the peiee. oveet, 





w™ T. artes. JR.’S PURE BOURBON 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 


Notice to Physicians and the Public Generally. 

The subscriber has been appointed t for the sale of the 
Pure Conner Distilled BOURBON WHISKY, called for by the 
following letter : 

New York, May 1, 1861. 
Mr, Wm. T. Cutter, Louisville, Ky. : 

Dzar Se: The great difficulty experienced in procuring Brandy 
sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes, has induced many of the 
physicians of this vicinity to adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 
tute, both ip the hospi! and private practice ; and, since the lat- 
ter has come into such general use, we have reasor to believe that 
a great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. Presuming that 

our residence in the a of the manufacturers of Whisky in 
entucky, as well as your asa —, will enable you to 
select a reliable article, and having full dence in your inte- 
grity. meee led plied taree whether you hen eet aid ‘= in hav! 
market su ro’ an Agency, e it qualit 
Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the Sse the sick. tw 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 
Emeritus Professor 8 


jurgery Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of City of New York. 


Prof. Surgery, Coll fi ians re N.Y. 
oO ic » Ze 
Soe ee HUTCHINSON — 


, M.D. 
Prof. 8 Island College Hospital. 
A a 
Prof. Practice of Medicine, Long Taland Hospital. 
©. l.. MITCHELL, M.D., H. HAMILTON, M.D. 
Prof, Military Surgery, etc., Long Island and Bellevue College 


DEWITT 0. ENOS, M.D. 
Prof. Anatom Islan tal. 
prot Cheat ES ORES Oe 
vue an itals. 
EB. N. CHAPMAN. MD. 


J M.D., 
Prof. pital Medical College. 
BBE a — pete if Co; 
= Dig rely upon perfectly e o1 
Co, . Whisky, Ris archeseé only 
From Getilens ta thst couniry. For cle in any quantity. ; 
JOHN M. CARTER, 
No. 176 Washington st., between Courtland ant Dey sts. 
Also forsale by 


Mack & Co., Fifth-evenue Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milweu- 
fee Wie He eae Gio. Chleago ies Sissons & On, 
ew 


& yn; John Wilson, Jr., & Co., Boston, Mass, 


wen, Conn; Pyles | 


ded success b , and only because, he deserved it. 
From the Philadelphia “‘ Daily News.” 
As usual, it abounds in that kind of matter which is so essential 
to our intellectual life. On its every may be found the re- 
sults of deep study and polished education, and none can peruse it 


without profit. 
From the “ Philadelphia Press.” 

Taken as a whole, a better quarter! i than this is not published 
anywhere. Mr. Edward I. Sears, A. M., its editor and proprietor, 
has successfully carried it through bad times, many difficultie: 
and much opposition, (arising out of his resolve to be “just an 
fear not ;’’) but it is now established, a guiding power in the repub- 
lic of letters, a periodical whose advent is always looked tor with 
high expectation, and welcomed with lovely joy. 

From the “ Boston Post.” 

An article on ‘Arabic Language and Literature” contains, as 
usual in this class of articles in this review, much research and 
sound learning. There is one thing in particular which we notice 
in this publication, it is up to the times, and, on all subjects 
which it takes up for discussion, it has the running facts ot the 
day, the latest transactions, so that there is the light of the latest 
events thrown upon the points under discussion—this gives it a 
practical value to the man of the time, as well as to scholars. 

From the “ Baltimore Daily American.” 
It is gratifying to find a work of this sort eminently national in 


its character, and mene to no party, and fearless in its advocacy 
of the best interests of the country. 


From the “ New-Yorker.” 

It is well provided, as usual, with a backbone of solid subjects, 
with a lively complement of nerve and arteries in the entertaining 
and eable manner, in which they are treated. * * * In fact, so 
well does the “ National Quarterly” perform its function, in im- 
parting knowledge clearly and easily, that it seems an almost in- 
dispensable work in the career of every student. Good scholars, 
in the general sense, could be made by the habitual perusal of this 
work alone. 

From the Pittsburgh “ Gazette.” 

This quarterly review takes rank with the very first of the Eu- 
ro) reviews. The indefatigable labours of its able and learned 
editor have been rewarded in the now acknowled position of 
the “ National ——— in the literary world. t any one who 
doubts the fact that we have a review equal in every respect to 
the quarterly reviews of Great Britain, take up the present num- 
ber of the “National Quarterly,” and the number preceding this one, 
and com them with any two numbers of any of the foreign 
reviews he can find. 


From the “‘ New York Herald.” 

The current number of this excellent review contains a varie 
of first-class articles, It compares favourably with the best of 
English — in learning and ability, while it is far more 

ble and attractive. 








The June number begins the seventh volume. 


*,* Respectable coun Ly ee pying advertisement 
will’ be entitled to the Review ora yaen, oe wet 


Tenms.—$3 a year, in s single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 
tion from subscription mnde in future. 
The work is to be had from agents in all parts of the United 
States and British America. 
Orders for specimen copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
in American postage stamps. 


General SINCLAIR TO’ 
os Agent, co * ome as Nassau Street. 





EDWARD L 
Editor and Proprietor, Pinte Louse, New York, 


ty | Have this day established th 


| much as any other, is better 


. Address all orders to PEOPLE’S PRO 








ROF. JOHN W. S. HOWS, RESPECTFULLY 

informs his Friends and Pupils that he is prepared to resume 
his instruction in ELOCUTION, ORATORY and SHAK- 
SPEAREAN READINGS, at his residence No. 5 Cottage Place, 
near Bleecker St. Mr. Hows will continue his usual Winter Even- 
ing Readings in PRIVATE CIRCLES, at the followed reduced 
cae. Single Reading $15—a course of Four Readings, $50. 


AERATED BREAD, 
Corn r of La Fayette Place and Fourth Street. 


“Whiter, sweeter, lighter, more digestible bread is made by 
this process than by fermentation.”—Prof. Siiliman. 

The peculiar features of this bread are: 

It bines perfect light with the highest degree of purity, 
sweetness, and nutrition. 

Being free from all deleterious ingredients, its digestive quality 
is faultless. 

It is absolutely clean. Being kneaded by machinery, it excludes 
all contact with the hand. 

It has the unadulterated flavour peculiar to the wheat from which 
itis made. This isan unerring test of purity. 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, having 
been examined by the most ron experts, and pronounced to 
be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines : 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
8.—Expexse, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of mate: 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 

The Empire Sewing Machine is exempt from 
all these objections, 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE 8TITCH, which will neither RiP nor RAVEL, and is 
alike on both sides ; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 














Having neither CaM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 

tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 
EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 
Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it steadily, 
without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL sIMPLIciTy of construction render 
it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by 
the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supp them- 
selves with a superiorarticle, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 
MACHINE. 

But in a more cspecial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, | Dress Maxers, 
CoacH MAKERS, Corset MAKERS, 
Hoop-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, GaITER Fitters, 
Surrt and Bosom MAKERs, SHoE BInpERs, 

Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 

No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer............... 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with |Extension Tab] 

‘o. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Tab! 75 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 

CRs s 065350 505s cpegnes enor sacacnene ae: seeees 85 

One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction! 

Acents WanTep for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably Casu on delivery. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 BROADWAY. 


“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 














Save Your Money. 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in 
the World. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
eir East India Coffee prices as 


SINGLE POUMDGS. 44. 2.5 0cccncsces cedee cess cand 16 Cents. 
SEVEN POUNDS........... Secccecccncecnonsoes 1 
20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 
Be sure that you ask for and get 
P. P..0O0’S BAST INDIA COFFEE.  ,\% 
It has a Pink Label. Ask eny grosss Sor it. 


It is es valued b: Drepentics, sad pores 
diseases of the liver ‘and kidneys. requires 
flavoured and 
18S THE CHEAPEST COFFEE IN 


wich Street, N. Y., and enclose cash 
268 Gre nwich &t., N. ¥., Aug. 











THE ALBION. 











TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT . 1862. EXCHANCE BANKING CORPORATION, 
OF THE painadh 
MANHATTAN LIEFE OFFICE OF THE Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 


INSUBANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 


New Y a. 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1862 ....... PRM ec ose 4 
mn during the year: mi 
or remiums, extra premiums. \- 
| See yond ttnanocen $409,958 29 
88,567 21 


seseeceeeeee 41,041 86 589,567 36 


te . . ncndonsncnnuninaimanind sc ereeeees $1,660,179 77 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and 
bonus and payments on Annuities.$145,382 25 
Paid , Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 
is cal Examiners’ Fees, Commntesions, 
a ESoAS baesaese 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends. 


ee ee twee ee weeee 





74,226 79 


90,108 45 





one ad and on hand 
nds and Mortgages 
ee ee rea Par ee 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 
(The actuarial estimate of the value 
of the Policies which secure these 
Notes ,000.) 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 
GRBRETOE 0.002 ccswssiccdocdsveccscsice 
United States Stocks and New York 
State Stocks...........eceeeereeene 
Premiums — Interest in the hands 
of Agents in course of collection 
and transmission, secured b 





Temporary Loans on Bonds and Stocks $1,050 00 
Interest accrued to 1st January, and 
all other property .............0+0 21,828 07 
BT Ee TTR $1,360,467 28 


An allotment Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies porte on 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, free from 
Government tax. 

Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered 
at the time of paying the a premiums on the Policies to t S 





ee | to same, rules of the Company, on Dividends 
heretofore d, and rep d by Scrip on the books of the 
Company. 
i e, STOKES, President. 
$F . WEMP’ Secretary. 
L, HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 


z N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, Medical Examin 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIOK, Counsel. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED 1) 

Ne. 6 Wall Strees. 
SEVENTY-FI CENT. of the Profits _— annually to 
eaten ane Assured, 

Pirst ade, 186. i coenen 
P bering interest a cent. ann and redeem! 
me ASH when A pechernspd of npn of 
Five Hundr 


Thousand liars. 
ces and policies issued on the most favourable 





Directors. 

Jamer W. Otis, Thos. Tilesto: R. M. Blatchford, 
Caleb oT yithieme, mas W. Gale, Daniel B. Fearing, 
Charles W: ey Brooks, W. Whitewright, 
Cornelius McCoon, Wyllis Blackstone, Joshua J. Henry, 
Drake Mills, ~ Lane, Acton Ci 
Joun Auchincloss, Oliver 8. Carter, Henry 
Wm. Barton, Oliver H. oa, James B. Johnston, 

J. W. OTIS, President. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREET, N. Y. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - = = = $500,000 
Surplus, February Ist, 1863, 190,759 84 
Net Assets,- - = $690,769 84 
No Other Liabilities. 
Destane Recusve % Pun Cave..cy Mav Pacers, 


on Ses also insures against loss by Inland Navigation 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R, L. Harpoox, Secretary. 


OsBORN's 
IAYA COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 





A. OSBORN, 
‘Wholesale Depot, No. 6D Warren St., N. Y. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
wrceeve & AB ho 


orders recive prougt attention, "Web 








sun MUTUAL INSURANOB OOMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
ew Yorx, Octossr Sist, 1862. 








Authorized Capital, - - -- ONE MILLION STERLING 
IN 20,000 sHarzs or £50 EACH, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each, 





Tits comp b~ wine STATEMENT OF THE Fy el OF DIRECTORS: 
> the Act oa near pam, oration London Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 
Aa risks on October 4, 1861.... $413,155 08| Dsrurr CHamman mx Loopom, Robert Guiaagle, Jun., Esq., ot 
1862: the Firm of Gliese, | ng ie rel ates Esq, of th 
eeweccoccccccccccecs HIRMAN RPOOL, Haro ti e ) 
ae a ets oy 
y rector of the Union on. 
88,119 SS 1,710,188 98 i yinw Fe James Fernie, Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 
Total amount of Premiums.....,.....+++++-.--$2,128,838 34 saan Gileutst, , » of the Firm of Gilchrist, Watt ins tek. oe 
Earned Premiums during the year....... 089 61 ney, r of the Union of Lond ~— ndon. 
Amount of Return Premlume.cr-rf-srccrerssccsce 181-280 00) |, Wan. M. 1. of the Firm of Neill Brothers & Co., Man- 
a eR ee 
Jobn Pender, Esq., M. P., Manches' 
ee ee pcthos. Hees, Rees, aq, of the Tice ~~ & Co., Liver- 
Ce eens Beans Case Serings, 2.)...61 a a7 : Wiliam Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 
On Fire Risks..........+sseeseeeerees arias 2 —- "Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers: & Co. 
$1,141,564 29 Liverpool. 
Expenses Insurances.......... 90,120 1,231 Lowpon : Manager, Joun Sxrvner, Esq. 
eidiatas 7 ee LIVERPOOL: Manager, Wa. WitLidmsow, Esq. 
Net Profits........ccccsccccccccccccseccsccess $206,119 39 ms NEW YORK: 
Wriu1am Woon, Esq Joun GALLOP, , Assistant 
ae tf of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were 98 | yanager; J. W. ey Yoo a Assistant + a a 





Commercial Agents, Messrs. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL. 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgs | $519,080 00 
Stocks, Loans on Gracin, Dears: terest on Bonds BANKERS : 
and Mo and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Loupon : The Union Ban Bank of London. Liverroo: The Bank 
alvages, pose eesccesceces aenceese Cocccccccces ee Tee 08 z of Engien CRROTER : The Bank of England. Inp1a axp 
Bille heceivebis............-.cceccceces ‘aeetacicdd 1 83 | OMA The Oriental Bank Corporation. 
Premium Accounts not yet collected............... 31,451 55 SOLICITORS : 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 23,740 08 | Lownpon t Mecers. Cotterill & Sons. Lrverroon: Messrs. Fletcher 
Sil ceaciohainte biaiebianttatiend ceceeeeseecees $1,076,447 21 OF Sap as: ees Ce S Ce 


The Board of Trustees have ~~ day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November Ist, declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the wh nen payable on and after that 


X00, that a Dividend of SIXTEE: ot 5 hen in scrip to the dealers 
- the Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, 

be ae ¢ lst of January next. 
t is further ord that the balance of the Scrip of the year 


1806 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
—e after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease on 


— ant oe itd arg on cent an amount of accamulated profits of 


By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcuerary. 


This Com issues Policies yable to Or- 
der in London. as the Office a 
Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 





‘Trustees: 
ieee 5 H. one. Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Simon De V Jobn A. Iseli 
Diver Oliver Sate Sr ohn Whiteb: Edwin Bartl Bartlett, 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias Ponve 
Drake Deke Mille Henry A. Coi George G. Hobson, 
G. rT ee Chas. H. U. A. Murdoch, 
Samuel L. on, Foulke, Jr., R. 
Fred. G. Foster, R. Nevius, Samuel M. 
Say Poirier, Jr, J Vv. via, 
Ezra Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Oothout, 


Ernest Csyins, 
MOBES H. GRINNE 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, 


Epwarp R. Anruory, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


President. 
President. 








THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 


Having o =: Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is prepared 
to Sell and Sterling Bills of Exchange, and to issue + ae 
cial and Travel Jers’ Credits, available in all parts of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the East Indies, China, and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 

Further particulars may be ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 





AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 


N° one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
Alterative, but the sick have been so poutngneney cheated 
the worthless of 8 parilla abroad that they are 

a sgusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed 

for the im orn from which they have suffered. Most of the 

so-called lias in the market contain little of the virtues 
of Sarsaparilla or anything else, They are mere slo inert and 
worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active variety of 
parilia compound with Dock, Stillingia, Iodine, a, is, as it 
ever will be, a powerful alterat: ive and an e remedy. ‘Such 
is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilia, as its truly wonderful cures of 
the great variety of complaints which require an alterative medi- 
cine have abundantly shown. Do not, therefore, discard this in- 
you have been imposed upon by some- 
thing pretending to be Sarsaparilla, while it was not. When you 
have used Ayer'’s—then, and not till then, will you know the 
virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of the diseases it 
cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent 
below named will furnish gratis to ail who call for it. 
Arer’s CaTuartic Piiis, for = cure of Costiveness, Jaun- 


+i. 











Revsen W. Howes. Cuartes A, Macy. | Pil 


HOWES & MACY, 


(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 3O Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq, U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer, 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors ; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 

U. 8. 5.20 Bonns, CertrricaTes OF INDEBTEDNEss, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 

Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MACY, 
80 Wau. Srreer. 
BILLS ON LONDON. 


Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 


At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SaLz BY Ps 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Watt Srnzrr. 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4 OO. 
Bankers, 








Gen AR A ARLE FERRETS, BE FOR. 


Olrcular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


dice, D ia, In tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 

Piles, Rheumatiom eartburn oy rom Disordered Stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Tnaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
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Literature. 


PASSION PAST, 
BY MISS MULOCK. 

pip a boy, Rte a sore 5 heart-beat 

t glimpse o “Frys own the street, 
Of a room where she had enter'd and gone, 
Or a page her hand had written on— 
Would all be with me as it was before ? 
Oh no, never ! no, no, never! 
Never any more. 


Were I a man, with a man’s pulse-throb, 
Breath hard and fierce, held down like a sob, 
Dumb, yet hearing her lightest word, 

Blind, until only Aer garment stirr’d : 

Would I pour my life like wine on her floor ? 
No, no, never; never, never! 

Never any more, 


Grey and wither’d, wrinkled and marr’d, 

I have gone through the fire and come out unscarr’d, 
With the image of manhood npon me yet, 

No shame to remember, no wish to forget: 

But could she rekindle the pangs I bore ?— 

Oh no, never: t God, never ! 

Never any more. 


Old and wrinkled, wither’d and grey— 
And yet if her light step pass’d to-day, 
I should see her face all faces among, 
And say—* Heaven love thee, whom I loved long! 
Thou hast lost the key of my heart’s door, 
Lost it ever, and forever, 
Ay, for evermore.” 
—_——____ 
A “FIRST-CLASS” STORY; 
Or, the Perils of Travelling Alone. 
’ CHAPTER L—IN WHICH THE TRAVELLER CONSULTS HER 
FRIENDS. 

* * Ofthe other Hnglanderinns (as the Germans call our 
countrywomen), as they are to constitute the principal charac- 
ters in the narrative which is to follow, we lleave the ladies 
to speak for themselves. They were two cousins, originally 


of Irish extraction, and the one man @ J older than the 
oan to a Bremen mer- 


other. The elder lady had been 
chant, who had died young and left her with a small indepen- 
dence, which she come to eke out by a residence in the 
town of Eisenach, where, owing to the cheapness of provisions 
and rent, her income was sufficient to keep her in the state of 
comfort to which she had been accustomed. * * 

The elder lady we shall call Madame Steindorf (for as the 
circumstances we are about to relate are founded in truth, it 
is superfluous to say that the name must necessarily be a fic- 
titious one), and the younger one Miss Boyne. At the time 
of the opening of our story, Madame Steindorf had succeeded 
in obtaining for her cousin a situation as companion to the 
wife of a rich Hamburg merchant; for owing to her crippled 
means since the death of her husband, she was unable to _— 
the young lady with her any longer, and the main object of 
her visit to the Halhe Mond that day was to consult the gen- 
tleman whose acquaintance she had made at the tadle d’ hote, 
as to the most prudent and safe mode of getting a young lady, 
unprotected as she was, to her destination, especially as she 
herself could not afford the expense of accompanying her. 

_ + * * 

“T want to learn from you gentlemen which class you con- 
sider the safest for a young lady to travel by in German 
when journeying alone by rail. Some tell me,” she added, 
“that in the third class a young lady is less liable to meet 
with insult, because the carriages there are undivided into 
compartments, and some one is certain to be present to pro- 
tect her.” 

“For myself,” said Professor H——, “I travel some thou- 
sands of miles by rail regularly e year, and I never knew 
any female having rudely treated, but 
then I always take a second-class ticket; and you know, 
Madame Steindorf, our second-class are as good as 
your first, and the company one meets ii them quite as respec- 


“Oh, yes!” chimed in the officers, “ we all travel second- 


“ Besides,” added the Baron von H——, “I believe I ma’ 
say without offence to so clever a lady of the world as yo ‘ 
Madame Steindorf, that our people are more polite than yours,” 
and the couple bowed to one another with extreme deference. 


CHAPTER I.—IN WHICH THE TRAVELLER MEETS A STRANGE 
GENTLEMAN. 
Almost as soon as it was light the next morning the two 
cousins were wend the snow streets 
tovend ‘ 


German | Atte 





lour windows: and the little go-cart-like milk waggons laden 
with their big tin jugs, not unfike in shape to 

vases, stood at the gateways, with the donkey half-dozing in 
the shafts; and the maidservants were grouped about the 
wells that were not yet frozen up, waiting for their turn to 
get water at the spring, while on the stones round about were 
ranged the tall, queer-looking wooden “ butten,” not unlike 
enormous quivers, in which they were to carry, strapped to 
their backs, the cold, wet load home to their houses. The rude 
old Roman tower which forms the only beep Waa 
of the once ram: town was soon passed, and then it was 
but two or three minutes’ walk to the railway itself. 

The starting-place had so few points of difference from an 
English station, that there is no necessity for tga oy 
it; enough to say that the officials were all clad in suits of 
sky-blue, and every one had some hirsute appendage to either 
his lips or chin, and the “restoration-room” was heated to 
the temperature of a baker’s oven, and reeked with the not 
very fragrant odour of red-hot iron stoves and stale tobacco- 
smoke, Here were gentlemen done up in fur coats, and fur 
boots, and fur gloves, until they looked more like Esquimaux 
than the inhabitants of the temperate zone, waiting the depar- 
ture of a train, and all smoking and drinking stearing Sg 
or eee, till the atmosphere was as misty as that of a wash- 

ouse. 

Presently the huge bell hanging outside of the refreshment- 
room door was tolled rapidly by one of the sky-blue officials, 
and then, the glass doors that opened on the platform being 
thrown back, there was a general rush from within to without. 

“ Now, my dear Helen, I'll go and see that your luggage is 
safely stowed away, while you take your seat, and arrange 
your rugs in this carriage,” said  Steindorf, as she ap- 
proached the door of one of the first-class carriages, and then 
signalled to the porter to come and unlock it for them, and by 
the time the young lady had drawn on her felt shoes, and ex- 
changed her-bonnet for a quilted hood, and taken the books 
she had brought with her from her bag, her cousin was back 
again at the carriage door, inquiring if she were sure that she 
had brought this, and hadn’t forgotten that, and then telli 
her that she need be under no alarm whatever, that the ~ | 
had told her that first-class ca’ were almost always 
empty at that season of the year, and she had written, as she 
knew, overnight to make arrangements for some one to meet 
her when she arrived at Harburg who would conduct her 
across the river to her destination at Hamburg. The conver- 
sation was here abruptly stopped by one of the officials closing 
the door of the carriage, and then Madame Steindorf had only 
time to shake her cousin by the hand, and bid her mind and 
be sure she wrote immediately she got to the end of her jour- 
ney, before the big bell clattered again, and the chimes began 
to pla: peng aay rg all along the line in the little belfries 
ped ae | on top of the lodges of the signal-men, rs them 
that the Frankfurt train was then starting, immediately after 
which the engine-whistle rent the air with a piercing scream, 
the locomotive began to snort, heavily at first, and then to 
pant quicker and quicker, while the carriages, one after the 
other, began first to glide along the platform, and then to be 
whisked rapidly from the sight. 

As yet Helen Boyne had kept up heroically against the 
otruge e of parting—she had promised her cousin that there 
should be no “scene” before strangers at the railway station, 
and she was too proud-spirited to allow herself to forfeit her 
word; but when she saw the last flutter of her cousin’s hand- 
kerchief, and felt that she was now, for the first time, adrift in 
the world, and bound to a strange place, where she was to see 
only strange faces, the tender-hearted girl burst into tears, and 
sobbed as if her very heart would break. Her father had been 
assassinated in Ireland when she was but a mere child, and 
her mother, who had never recovered the shock of her hus- 
band’s death, died but a year or two afterwards, so that she 
had been left an orphan long before her school-days were over. 
Her mother’s sister had then received her under her roof, and 
had the girl educated for a governess, in which capacity her 
own daughter—before her marriage to Herr Steindorf—was 
then acting in an English family resident abroad. The subse- 

uent marriage, however, of Helen’s cousin to a merchant at 
Toonen led to the remy Boge J being received into that mer- 
chant’s family, in order that she might perfect herself in Ger- 
man, but she had not been here six months before the Ameri- 
can panic came, and merchant houses that were considered 
solid as the Bank of England proved to be no more secure than 
cardboard ones—the oldest firms crashed on every side like 
rotten timber, and Herr Steindorf, from being one of the lar- 
gest and most wealthy ship-owners, found himself compara- 
tively a beggar in a few weeks, for bill after bill was returned 
to him dishonoured, and the losses came so heavy and fast that 
the merchant’s intellect gave way under it, and ultimately 
sinking into a state of childish imbecility, he ended his days 
in a private asylum. The little property left was then invested 
so as to secure a small annuity to his widow, and upon this 
the two cousins had been living in Eisenach until a situation 
could be obtained for the younger one. 

It was a long time after parting from Madame Steindorf, as 
her only friend on that side of the Channel, before Helen Boyne 
could manage to divert her a by reading ; for directly 
she tried to do so the tears which she fancied she had stayed 
would flood her eyes once more, and fall in heavy drops, like 
summer rain upon the leaves. Nor did she know whether they 
went through tunnels or crossed rivers; all outward things 
were an utter blank to her, for she heard nothing but the mur- 
murings of her own heart, and saw nothing but her own sad 
fate before her. 

She was hardly conscious even that the train had stopped 
at the little village of Gerstungen on the banks of the Werra, 
and was pe me song eeyroe from her dream by a strange gen- 
tleman jumping into the carriage in which she was seated, just 
as the train was in the act of starting. g 
The entrance was so abrupt and so utterly unforeseen that 
the girl gave a faint scream as she saw the man be- 
fore her. Besides, the Do ge of the gentleman was not 
of the most prepossessing kind. He was muffled to the nose 
in a comforter, gh et a coven — low = — fore- 
head, and with the lappets @ ears, SO ere Was 
hardly any more of the face to be seen than if the man’s head 


had been seen through a vizor. ; 
“Thank heaven ! out the man, “I caught the train.” 
And the next minute he was jolted back into the seat with the 


motion of the Then ha’ flung his bag on to 
the vacant cushion next to him lie to unwind the com- 
forter from his neck and to remove the fur-covering from his 
so that he might wipe the perspiration from his brow. 
which he commenced peer ine J violently to divest his 
boots of the heavy clots of snow still clung to the soles of 
them. “I th tt I should have missed it all,” he said 
q , and half to himself, and spon Siaping Saale sees 
to the lady, he added wer ac gerber ou are 
a are 

brusqueness of the so startled the affrighted 

tet Wat tae new ok Wacker So waster the team Or mnt On 





second thoughts, however, she fancied it would be better to be 
civil to the person, lest he should take offence and be rude 
one in return: so, without turning her head, she re- 
plied : 

“No, sir; I am English.” 

“Soh !” cried the other, as he mused over the information. 
The next minute he to unlock his carpet-bag, and after 
rum g Over the contents, ultimately drew forth a small 
hand mi , which he held up in front of his face while he 
examined his beard and the long lank locks that hung like a 
lion's mane about his head. 

While he was so engaged Helen Boyne could not help cast- 
ing a furtive glance at her companion, and, as she did so, she 
felt assured she had seen him somewhere before ;—that hor- 
rible grisly red beard, and those straight yellow locks, reach- 
ing to his shoulders and tucked behind the large projecting 
ears, were too deeply impressed in her mind to forget them, 
and then she fell to wondering where it was she could have 
met him; it could not have been at the “Klemda,” for he 
seemed to be hardly well-bred enough to be admitted there; 
and while she was thus musing she noticed that the man was 
about to draw a pair of scissors from the dressing-case he had 
removed from the bag, but the sudden appearance of the guard. 
at the window of the carriage made him thrust them hurriedly 


“Your ticket, if you please,” said the man. “ Where are 
= going to?” he inquired, as he took the bit of pasteboard 

order to make the customary hole through it. 

“You can see if you can read,” snappishly answered the 
new comer. And as he took the ticket back from the official, 
he held it in front of his face, as he cried, “‘ Can’t you see Ger- 
stungen to Cassel ; it’s printed —— enough. I go from there 
to Frankfurt this afternoon, can’t 1?” 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

The manner of the stra was so peculiar, and there was 
such a restlessness about eyes that the guard could not 
help saying before pulling the window up again, “Is this 
gentleman annoying you, madame?” 

Helen Boyne eould not answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. It is true she objected to the man’s company ; then she 
was too polite-minded a girl to ask for his removal from the 
carriage on that account, for she felt it would be casting a 
stigma upon him that he in no way deserved. So she stam- 
mered out: 

“Oh no, thank you, not at all.” 

The words were no sooner uttered than the window was 
closed again, and the guard was off walking along the narrow 
ledge outside the carriages to collect the tickets from the new 
comers while the train was in motion. 

“Soh, now we are all right till we get to Cassel,” cried the 
stranger, chafing his palms together, but whether for the sake 
of warmth or exultation it was difficult to = 

The words, “ from ungen to Cassel,” rang like the 
drone of a cathedral bell for many a minute in the mind of the 
young girl. That man was to be her companion alone in the 
carriage for many an%hour of her long journey. She would 
get out at Cassel and ask the guard to place her in another 
carri: It was curious why he should have chosen to travel 
first-class, for it was evident by his manner and appearance 
that he was ill-able to afford the extra expense. Then she 
thought of what she had heard the day before at the hotel in 
Eisenach, that none but English people and mad folk ever re- 
sorted to those ; and as the recollection flashed 
through her mind she shuddered with alarm as she asked her- 
self whether her companion could possibly be a person of de- 
“— mind. 

e rapid disjointed utterances he gave vent to, the inco- 
herence of his actions, his restlessness and irritability, all ten- 
ded to convince her that she was locked in that carriage alone 
with a lunatic. Gracious heaven! what would become of her? 
If she had only pondered over the matter a few minutes be- 
fore, she could have sought protection of the guard while he 
was at the window. What should she do now? She would 
put down the window that very minute and shout for help, 
and then even while her hand was on the frame ready to put 
the first thought into execution, a second crossed her mind. 
Where was the good of that? Who could hear amid all the 
clatter of the moving wheels and the gasping of the engine. 
If there was only some one in the next carriage she would 
knock at the partition and beg of them to help her; but—no, 
she could hear no one speaking, and knew that she was alone 
in her terror. Well, she would do all she could to calm and 
soothe, rather than vex, the man; then, perhaps, by humour- 
ing him she might be able to ward off any great danger until 
they reached the next halting-place. 

Absorbed with such musings as the above, the girl for a 
moment turned her head from the stranger and was busy look- 
ing through the window sideways, now towards this end of the 
train and then in the direction of the other, in the hope of 
catching sight of the guard before he returned to his seat on 
the top; and when she found the official was nowhere to be 
seen, she turned round again and discovered her red-bearded 
companion in the act of trying to cut the hairy appendage from 
his , as he held a pair of scissors in one hand and the little 
mirror up before him with the other. 

If Helen Boyne had had any doubts of the man’s sanity be- 
fore she was now fully convinced that her fellow traveller was 
nothing less than a confirmed maniac—no decent person of 
sound understanding would be guilty of such impropriety in 
the presence of an unprotécted young lady. 

The attempt of the fellow, however, at extemporaneous 
hair-cutting was utterly idle under such circumstances, for the 
motion of the carriage as well as the reversed movements of 
his own hand as seen reflected in the glass, rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for him to divest his chin even ofa lock or 
two; and as the girl saw him nearly run the sharp points of 
the scissors into his throat, she started and half-shrieked in her 
alarm 


The cry made the man turn sharply round and look wildl 
at her, and then he gave a faint titier, and raising from 
seat went and himself directly opposite to the girl. 

“ Merciful ven!” she to herself, as her heart 
sank like a heavy stone within her ; “ What will he do, and what 
shall do now? If I move away he will follow me and be 
angry, too.” 

‘But there was little time for vague surmise, for the man soon 
sa 


id : 

“ May I ask, Mees” (the German rendering of Miss) “to do 
me a favour?” and as he uttered the words he smiled grimly 
at the terrified girl and half bowed towards her. 

Fiien Ropes goreed. tr » einai ne sho clnen: Honan the 
mare hen. t low was about to seek of her, and then stam- 
m out: 

“T shall be to do anything I can to a fellow- 
5 ee to mn ee) ie a 





qonng les and an uD) one also, and 
T entrest of as a gen! not to request 
nee rensunaseen cannot consent to do with pro- 
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Oh, don’t be alarmed, Fraulein,” blurted out the other, “I | 
- harmless if you fe pe Reames aie, 28 t 


It was as she had expected, and the poor girl inher mod 

put her hands before her eyes as she Pepbal out from behin 
a : 

“ Oh, sir, I’m a stranger to and I blush to hear ask 
me ~ do such os rene 1 

“ Oome, come the man, holding her hands do 
“what should you blush about? I’m not going to ill-use —_ 
and for the little matter of hair-cutting, you needn’t put on 
these romantic flights, for in many parts of Europe the bar- 
bers are women, and no one looks upon them as indelicate 
le. 


But, sir, are used to such an , and Iam 
not,” wept on the girl, “ therefore [implore you wait till you 
get to your destination, and have it done by such as make a 
= of it, for indeed, indeed, I cannot do it.” 


“Oh! oh! you can’t, can’t you? Too fine a lady, no doubt,” 
—— man, with a surly scoff, “ to play the barber ; but we'll 

“What would you do ?” gasped Helen Boyne. “ You would 
not force me to touch you?” and the girl shuddered with her- 
ror from head to foot. 

“No force, only a little strong persuasion;” was the cool de- 
termined reply, as he drew his carpet-bag towards him and 


then from the bottom of it a small revolver pistol 
which he Pood on the cushion him. 


started up from her 
“Oh no, no!” laughed the fellow derisively. ““ Not if you 
don’t particularly wish it, Miss. But the sight of that little 
mild persuader there may bring you to your senses ;” and then 
rose to put his carpet-bag up in the netting over his head. As 
he did so his back was turned towards the girl but for an in- 
stant, and in that instant Helen Boyne darted forward, and 
snatching at the pistol that lay on the cushion, rushed with it 
in her hand to the opposite corner of the and there 
she stood with her back inst the door, with arm out- 
stretched and the muzzle of the revolver directed point blank 
at her adversary; nor did the weapon tremble the least in her 


“ It does bring me to my senses, coward that are, for it 
teaches me that though but a mere child in stiene h, I have 
now the mastery over va ; and though I never pulled a trig- 
ger before, I tell you I will shoot you down if you move but 
one step to lay a hand upon me.” 

“ Haugh! haugh !” bellowed her companion ; and then turn- 
ing round oe the poh peo y in the face and said sar- 

y, “ You never a trigger before, didn’t my little 
one?” and to stalk towards her. = 4 

“ Another step and I fire,” cried the girl. 

“Bah!” returned the other, and then stretching out his hand 
he made a snatch at the muzzle of the istol that the girl still 
held steadily directed towardshim. “ Simpleton,” he shouted, 
as he wrenched the weapon from her clutch. “ It’s plain 
you never did fire a pistol before, or you wouldn’t try to pull 
the trigger with the hammer down.” 

Helen Boyne tossed her head with dismay when she saw 
how easily she had been defeated, and her Hesh crept as the 


man seized her by the arm, and her back to the seat 
which she had left but a few minutes before. When he had 
resumed his place opposite to her, he said calmly, as he scan- 
ned the revolver that he held in his hand. 

“ You sée, Miss, this is what you should have done; you 
should have drawn the trigger back thus, making it lick 
twice, do you hear? And then aocing satisfied yourself tbat 
the percussion cap on the nipple was all right, if you had held 
it out towards me as I do to you now” (and he brought the 
muzzle within a few inches of her face as he said 80), “ why 
then the least pressure of the finger would be sufficient to lay 
& person’s body lifeless in an instant at the feet. Do see, 
simple one ?” and the girl cowered her head as far as she 

d, while the fellow patted her under the chin as he said : 
“ Come, Miss Hasty, will you trim my locks for me, now ?” 
CHAPTER IIl.—A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

Helen Boyne was, as we have before said, a strange, contra- 
dictory instance of the combination of the two opposite qua- 
lities: an utter waft of nerve on occasions, and a mar- 
vellous strength of nerve upon others; for silly little coward 
as she was at one time, she could still play the heroine even to 
the extravagance of melodramatic action at another. What 
wonder then that the damsel with eyes as full of fire as those 
of a blood-horse, should at one moment be levelling a pistol at 
@ roffian’s head, and threatening to shoot him down if he 
moved a step towards her—as though she were some Ama- 
zonic young lady in a penny romance of thrilling interest— 
and the next minute be crouching with the acutest fear, likea 
well-beaten spaniel at the feet of its master. Even the strong- 
est minded of men can hardly bear to look steadily down the 
barrel of a loaded gun presented at their forehead ; so it was 
but natural that poor Helen should have averted her head, and 
shrunk away as far as she could from the ring of u ly black 


holes that formed the end of the revolver held wi a few 
inches of her face. 


“Now, girl,” cried the fellow, “take the scissors and cli 
away. It’s no use shivering there like an Italian houn 
Do the work quickly, and you have nothing to fear; but hesi- 


tate, or attempt to raise the least alarm, and I can tell you I 
am too desperate a man to make any bones about 

life. There, lay hold of the scissors, I say, and get the job over 
as quickly as possible ;” and so saying, he thrust the scissors 


“Oh, sir!” faltered out the girl, “why not wait till we 
to Cassel, and then I will withery 7 the money out of, - 
own pocket to have it done. I should only wound you in the 

ie, pombe a I am in now.” 

S 8 ve no time to spare there. Besi it 
is my whim that you, and you alone, shall be my hair dresser.” 
te neighbour wildly. “ I looked 
e glass, I made up my mind to have it all off; 
and when I saw your black eyes 
ner, like a rat peeping out of is 
of 


returned her 
at myself in 


Do it quickly, T say again, 
safo in ” 
The girl felt Tan welts ao oer of a sturdy maniac, 































































































passing through the girl’s mind, raised the hateful pistol once | was ina corn-field ; round about it natives, up in the trees, were 


more,—a movement 80 cant, that it quickly caused her |looking on. The man-killer in request had been a 
to cast aside all ideas of vengeance. The next minute the | terror to the neighbourhood. He carried off a utter only 
locks began to fall thick and fast into her lap, and as they did | last night, and was supposed to be a beast that came down 
so she shook them from her dress with her as if they ear at fair time to lay in wait for s lers. The 
were a knot of adders clinging to her. Englisiimen killed him, and carried kim off in umph to the 
-“ Good ! good !” shouted the fellow. Cut it close off—down | fair 


Walking on from the scene of battle with the doolies fol- 
the Gan 

of the Sevallick 
he bill on the righ Sutereed Gilt oores 
ree e on t caves, 
and at the cave mouths we saw many nearly naked men, 
with matted | and with necklaces of beads and charms ; 
all holy fakeers who live on alms. Among them were some 
of the dreadful sect of the Aghors, with ashes and yellow- 
ochre on their skins, carrying in their hand human skulls; 
they are said to have been known to eat men’s flesh, and whose 
touch is pollution. 

As we advanced into the fair, we had to leave the main 
street, which was choked-up with human beings, some going 
and some coming from the river—the clothes of the latter 
were dripping, and the crowd of worshippers turned the road 
into a qu of mud, through which to say nothing of the 
dense throng, walking was easy for none but the young and 
nimble. e afterwards heard that this condition of road led 
to fearful results, for on the propitious t bein 
ced by the and shell trumpets from the temples, a rush 

river, in which many of the old and infirm 


anarrow 


a time, “thank Heaven it’s 
range of the ar wy The gorge is 
H war. 


over now—and I haven you either.” 

“ Ah, you have done it well enough so far as it : 
but come, your task isn’t half finished yet,” said her y 
com: 


«hugh Helen. “What else am I to be forced 
ar 


“ Here, all these locks must away as well,” and with the 

bunch of the yellow mop of 
dangled oulders; so putting his head 
down nearly into her lap, he waited for her to continue the 


r+) 

The girl had now so far overcome the loathing which she 
had felt at the commencement of her arduous task, and was so 
far satisfied that if she complied with his lunatic treak he 
would remain quiet, that she began to ply the scissors again 
as moldy. on she could, so as to have done with the filthy 
work as as possible; and it was not very long before she 
the wretch’s head as close as a convict’s. 





D 
was made for the 
were trodden to death. The entrances to this, as to most of 
the ghauts or pay tae, being flanked by masonry, the 
crush was the most intense, and the screams of women, the 
shouts of men roaring out “ Hurru, Hurru ” (the name of the 
tutelar deity of the place), the blowing of the mysterious- 
sounding shell trumpets, and the beating of gongs, made up a 
scene of horrible confusion not to be described. A regiment 
of Sepoys is always stationed at the fair to control in some 

th ts of the bathers, but they could not do 


a 


huge skittle-ball, and then drawing once more the little mir- 
ror from the carpet bag in the netting above, he began to gaze 
at himself again in the looking-glass. “Thunder weather !” 
he burst out with a hoarse chuckle, as he gave vent to the 
customary oath of the Germans, “I shouldn’t know myself if 
I were to see my face now. Come look at me, girl,” he added, 
seizing her by the wrists and ing her round towards him. 
“ Would you believe it was the same person who stepped into 
the carriage some hour ago ?” ‘ 
“No, sir,” she faltered out, and then averted her head again 
as q as she could, for hideous as the fellow had appeared 
to her before, he looked now even more repulsive than ever, 
the colour of his hair being so light that his head seemed to be 
absolutely bald all over, and had more the semblance of a 
skeleton skull than the cranium of a living being, while the 





e MOV 
much with a crowd of h of th pes also 
are stretched by order of government across the river from 
bank to bank, to give a hold to those who may be swept away 
by the fierce current, but notwithstanding all precautions 
many lives are annually lost. Most of the temples are on the 
river-banks; some lesser ones, however, are scattered here 
and there without any apparent system. Like all Hindoo 
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broken black stumps of teeth that had been previously hidden | shrines, they are hea gloomy masses, pyramidal, and elabo- 
by the terrier-like fringe of hair on the upper lip, were now | rately carved. They do not en in size or grandeur the fa- 
visible with hateful distinctness every time he grinned mous temple of the Vishnu Pud at Gya, and they are all much 


“ What strange mania was on the man?” she asked of her- | smaller than the Juggernaut temple at Orissa. 
as she took up her book and pretended to read, so that|. The interiors of doo —— do not in any way realise 
might fix eyes nm some other object than the hate- | the European idea of a place of public worship. The priests 
one before her. “ Why should he be bent on removing | alone officiate at the shrine, muttering their muntras or incan- 
i hair from his head and face, and that at a time / tations, and at intervals placing a few flowers or pouring a 
when the snow lay deep upon the ground, and the frost glis- | few drops of milk on the sacred stone, the lingam, or at the 
tened, like ground-glass, upon every window-pane? Why,|foot of an image. The public is allowed to file through the 
too, should ae forced her to cut the locks from him, when | vault or chamber, and on arriving opposite the object of ado- 
in a short while he could have had it done in Cassel bya pro-| ration each worshipper touches the ground with his fore- 
per person? Oh, yes, there was no other solution to the rid-| head, then stands u and joins his palms in front of his face. 
dle but insanity—some wild sudden capricc that the miserable | He then pours out his libation of milk or melted butter on the 
deranged creature had no power to t.” But the maiden’s | altar, and the rites are over. 
reverie was soon put an end to by the man asking her, as he| The devotees being all in wet clothes just as they came from 
let down the window to toss to the wind the lumps of hair | the river, the temple floor was at last knee-deep in a compost of 
that lay heaped at the bottom of the crete, saying, the while, | milk, mud, and crushed flowers. During the whole perform- 
“ What on earth do you take me for, Fraulein?” ance the air rang with shouts, the gongs boomed out funereal 
Helen Boyne was so startled with the apparent of 


sagaci chimes, the people were in a religious frenzy, capable of any 
the tone in which the question was asked, that she started, as| wild act of enthusiasm. 
if she fancied some other person had put the question to her, 
and then rep without taking her eyes from the book, 
“You , have a saying that only English people 
and madmen travel in first-class carriages in this country. 
“Soh !” replied the man, comma Se window ; “ you are the 
lish person, and I—,” but he broke off suddenly, adding, 
“You are mistaken, Fraulein; I am no ye je oon a 
to serve, and for the out of my object it is 
ae to , before reaching Sanael ts I beg another little fa- 
vour at your hands.”—7o be concluded next week. 


It was in moments such as these, in the old time, that hu- 
man victims were found ready to immolate themselves before 
the demon’sthrone. I once knew of a party of Hindoos, who, 
after a debauch, while they were labouring under the mad- 
dening effects of bhang (hibiscus Indicus), proposed to act such 
a scene as I have described; the victim for a sacrifice bein 
wanted by the mock high priest, one of them stepped forwar 
to be the goat or buffalo (the usual sacrifice), and in an in- 
stant his comrades cut off his head. The murderers fell asleep, 
and woke next morning, prisoners in the hands of the police. 
Some, 1 believe and hope, were hanged, and the rest trans- 

rted. I have seen extraordinary tortures undergone b 

indoos during the Churruk Poojah, or swinging festival. 
These deluded wretches, who undergo a fortnight’s training— 
to render their blood less inflammatory, I suppose—have pa- 
raded before me, some with a long iron rod a quarter of an 
inch thick, stuck through the centre of their tongues; others 
with the hooks by which they had been hung up, still quiver- 
ing in the bleeding muscles of their backs; but the most ec- 
centric torture I ever witnessed was a sort of seton dance, A 
man, dressed in fighting costume, sword and shield in hand, 
with a plume of feathers in his hair, and variegated cloth 
round his loins, had two pieces of twine through the 
skin of his sides just below the ribs ; and, while two men a 
the strings tight, and nicely oiled, to allow them to slide easily 
through the wounds, he performed a maniac dance to a band 
of music which accompanied him. 

It is not beside our mark to talk of Hindoo superstition as 
we traverse the . Street upon street of tents, of all the 
colours of the rainbow, stretch, in irregular lines, as far as the 
eye can reach. In some, we see the gold embroidered cloths 
of Delhi, and the silks of Mooltan ; in others, the familiar la- 
bels of Manchester, attached to some gaudy chintz or snow- 
white long-cloth, demonstrate the power of machinery—for 
these very goods have cost double their origival price in tran- 
sit Saree, sot yet beat out of the field the handloom work 
of the in which cotton itself is grown. 

Here is a grand affair! A gaudy tent with many-coloured 
shamianab, or awning, in front, under which sit a party of 
Cashmere nautchness or dancing-girls, rehearsing portions of 
their songs for the evening’s entertainment. They sing to the 
accompaniment of a violin and two tubluks, or small hand 
drums. Beautiful peris they doubtless are in the eyes of those 
who gaze and listen their fill now, their purses not being long 
enough to command an entrance to the regular nautch, which 
lace after dark, when the fair shall be bright with 
, and the sounds of revelry take place of the 

of the morning. Here, is a huge elephant, 
; he has been brought up from the 
the last six months, and is not nearly 
tame. T'wo female elephants stand on either side of him, who 
gallantly tearing tender shoots 
gently placing them in the 

How much for his lord- 
ads, besides 
‘ that money 
some of the native princes who come to 
hant is the true ta- 





A FAIR ON THE GANGES. 


At Hurdwar, in the north-west of India, about eighty miles 
from Meerut, there is held, once a year, a fair at which devout 
Hindoos, when the planets are propitious, wash away their 
sins in sacred Mother , - 

To this fair I set off with some friends one April morning 
from my cool retreat in the hills, seven thousand feet above 
the sea level. Descending below the line of oaks, blossoming 
pear-trees, and huge rhododendrons, passing strings of mules 
and hill-men with their heavy creels, upward bound with the 
produce of the plains that sweltered in the sun below, we 
reached the little village of Rajpore, through which the road 
runs to the town of Deyrah. At Deyrah, tents and servants 
having been sent on some days before, we rested before mak 
ing our grand start for the fair, which we were to see in one 
of its grand seventh years, when the power of the Ganges is 
and the throng of Hindoos with sins to wash away is 
lesser years. 


ustered cottage porches, and not less with 
fountain, that administers on its four sides 
the blessing of a shower-bath. We left Deyrah for acool night 
journey in doolies—those long meat-safes slung on poles— 
each of us with sixteen bearers and a couple of torchmen to 


. road, bonfires, 
by two stokers, were lighted. Yet in the dark our bearers 
elied and waved their lights while we heard elephants crash- 
in the jun Over a road slippery with night dews, 
w the owls around us, we passed, until cries of 
t 
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Here is a wild group of Ishmaelites, horse-dealers for the 
nonce, and not the less robbers for that, though they do not 
— now 2s they used to do at home in the wild passes 

abool. They are enormous men, with limbs like those of 
English navvies. And whom do we meet row, s' de- 
fiant? Whom but our gallant little Major Toddles, in a huge 
pith helmet and long jack-boots. The major has come to buy 
a horse, and saunters off in the direction of the horse-fair. 
My friends and I had come with the same desire, and it wasin 
the centre of the horse-fair that we found our tent. So we 
engaged a dulal, or broker, who spread the news of our bein, 
purchasers, and were soon besieged by a motley crowd of Aff- 
phan, Mogul, Arab, and Hindustanee horse-dealers, who ‘gal- 
opped their steeds about, for our approval. Being a heavy 
weight, my first selection was a very handsome bay Persian, 
which seemed suited to me in every way, and was so quiet 


that I put a saddle on him, and rode him in the evening | Dod 


through the different streets of the fair. As we rode quiet] 
along, we came upon Sheik Abdool, the Arab dealer, with h 
string of sons of the desert, picketed in line, all too slight for 
me, and moreover too heavily priced, a hundred and fifty 
pounds being a common limit for a little animal standing only 
fourteen hands one inch. These horses are, however, wonder- 
ful for their pluck and hardiness, and will carry a great deal 
more weight than they seem equal to. Here, are two gigan- 
tic Persian horses, iron grey, and a perfect pair with silver 
bracelets or bangles on their legs which jingle musically at 
every movement; they are covered over with trappings of 
velvet and silver, and will make glorious chargers for some 
Romie native prince. Way there, for the Rajah of 

ulutpore! He comes seated on his tusker elephant, with 
silver howdah (or castle), p ded by foot and outriders 
dressed in their holiday best. We have to get under the lee 
of some tents, to allo whis +» -— to pass, and he looks down 
with supreme contempt on Europeans. In different parts of 
the fair we made fresh purchases, and great was our satisfac- 
tion for the time present; but, on my return to the hills, I 
found that horse-jockeying was not confined to Yorkshire. My 
beautiful Persian dwindled down to half his size, and fell lame 
on all four legs, and I was glad to sell him for about two pounds, 
he having cost me thirty. 

The fair generally lasts about ten days, but on the i 





free boats on the Dee. This serjeantcy of the Dee, which must 
have produced much one red 
one 
of the very few sources of profit the Grosvenors ever lost. His 
wife made this Richard father of five sons and eleven daugh- 
ters, and their great grandson, also Richard, had also by one 
wife three sons and fourteen daughters, and as most of the la- 
dies married well the Gasovinsanbecmnes & very powerful con- 
— It ott —— tendency to omy ly which 
made them so . for they grew as no other ever 
did, and this Richard, whose forefathers since Cressy had. done 
nothing of note, enjoyed in the 2ist year of Elizabeth’s reign 
the manor of Eton, with certain messuages, a free ferry, and 
the serjeantey of the Dee, “by services unknown,” from the 
+ pared as of her earldom of Chester ; and also the manors of 
oshingham, ve, an urcaston, half the manor of 
dleston, and lands in Stockton, Droybayche, Wigland, 
Stocklach, Hampton, Edge, Horton, Kyddington, Oldcastle, 
Hargreave, Burwardsley, Greenwall, Pulton, ‘ord, Gorsti- 
low, Rowton, Oscrofte (this came from Catherine Cotton), Ky- 
naston, Bromfield, Gresford; and Barton; right of common in 
Burton, county Denbigh, and coal mines in m. 

The House woke, however, out of its torpor with Richard 
the son of this wealthy squire. JamesI.,in 1622, made him a 
baronet, and he sat as Knight of the Shire for Cheshire in the 
Parliaments of 18th James I. and 2nd and 3rd Charles I. In 
the latter he took a high position, and it would appear from:a 
speech of his still extant that he was an able man and a zeal- 
ous member of the Puritan party. The speech was delivered 
on 13th February, 1629, in a debate, in which Oliver Crom- 
well took part, on the ons and preferments granted to 
divines condemned for inian doctrines, and preaching the 
divine right of kings. 

Sir Richard seems to have acted up to his professions to his 
own hurt, for he became security for a brother-in-law, Peter 
Daniel, of Tabley, and involved himself so deeply that he was 
thrown into the Fleet, at the suit of one Bennet, and despite 
the “ rotection” of the King’s Council he disappeared from 
the political stage—a sad termination for such promise. He did 
not die till 1645, but his son Richard, the second baronet, long 
before his father’s death took the lead of the family, and veing 





o 
of my visit the cholera broke out, and suddenly scattered the 


pilgrims to the four winds. It was reported by the govern- 
ment officials that about a million of people had assembled on 
this anniversary, and, seeing that not the slightest attempt at 
any sanitary precautions had been made, the outbreak of a 
pestilence was not much to be wondered at. 

> —_ 


THE GROSVENORS. 


English respectability culminates in the Grosyenors. Asa 
family, they have in their long career done few striking acts, 
have furnished no great statesmen, yielded no orators, or 
generals, or admirals, or men of the highest rank, in any one 
department of life. But they have been steady, sensible men, 
who have done what they found to do efficiently, have never 
skulked from difficulties, and though given to accumulation 
have shown that they could on adequate occasion risk their 
properties for political principle. Consequently they have 
prospered, and having been lucky beyond measure in mar- 
riage and in the acquisition of a great Middlesex tract, are 
now the wealthiest family in Europe; perhaps, due regard 
being had to security, the wealthiest uncrowned house on 
earth. The Lichtensteins have a throne, the Rothschilds are 
still exposed to the chances of the market, and there is no other 
family extant which certainly a largerincome. The 
family, though from its want of great men it is never remem- 
bered as a feudal house, is still of considerable antiquity. The 
present branch dates, it is true,only from Henry VL.,in whose 
reign Sir Raufe le Grosvenor mafried the heiress of John 
Eton, of Eton (now spelt Eaton), in Cheshire, and acquired the 
manor round which the monstrous wealth of the house has 
ay men accreted. But he was the second son of Sir Thomas 
e Grosvenor, whose ancestry stretches away into the Scandi- 
navian mist. Sir Thomas's eldest son had only daughters, and 
the patrimony was muddled away amongst co-heiresses ; but 
the second, whose rebuilt the race, was of the same 
old stock. He claimed to descend from an uncle of Rollo, a 
fighti of some mark, and ers are at liberty 
to admit his claim. As it involves, however, some particu- 
larly large assumptions, students of history will, in spite of 
Icelandic prefer the certainty that in the reign of 
Richard IL. Sir Robert le Grosvenor, dfather of the Eton 
bridegroom, fought a celebrated lawsuit with Sir Richard le 
Scrope, in which most of the English nobles gave their evi- 
dence. The Grosvenors said they were lineally descended 
from Gilbert le Grosvenor, nephew of Hugh Lupus, the great 
Ear! of Chester (the man who gave the Percies Whitby), and 
affirmed that one Grosvenor was a crusader with Cour de 
Lion, another served with Edward I. in Scotland, a third, 
Robert le Grosvenor, was with — _~ at Lag: = ge the 
siege of Calais, all le respectably performing their duty. 
These claims seem to have been generally admitted, and the 

ouse as one of the “early Norman;” but as the 
estates were chopped up for the co-he' , the race, but for 
Sir Raufe’s marriage, would have disap from the sur- 
face. There he was, however, after his wife’s death, circa 1465, 
Lord of Eyton, worth ten marks a year, and lands in Bur- 
wardsley, Stockton, Haugton, and Wigland, a burly country 
equire. ‘ 

His grandson Richard enriched this estate by marrying Ca- 
therine, one of the four co-heiresses of Richard Coton, or Cot- 
ton, of Rudware-Hampstall, in Staffordshire, a waaay. land- 
owner in that county, and in Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire ; and by the inquisition after the death of this Richard 
Grosvenor (84th of Henry VIIL) he held the manor of Eton, 
the toll of the ferry, the fishery, a free boat, and y mes- 
suages therein, as the twentieth part of a Knight's fee—value, 
£26 18s. 4d.; also lands in Burwardsley, Hargreave, Huxley, 

gham, Bryndley, Stockton Noe 


total value, £46 lis. This fishery 
ferry on the Dee are described more particularly in an 
early legal document, relating to one of the Eaton family, as 
“ the serjeancy of Dee, from Eton Weir to Arnoldsheyre (a 
rock opposite Chester Castle, now called Arnold’s Eye), by the 
service of clearing the river from all nets impoonsely placed 
there, and a moiety of all fish forfeited, and of the fish therein, 
as fur as stall nets are placed, viz., from Dee Bridge to Blakene, 
and from there to Arnoldsheyre to have one out of all the nets 
taken, and all thefish therein, and to have a ferry boat at 
over the water, for which he shall be paid by the neighbours 
according to their pleasure, but shall receive Resspvery stran- 
ger, if he has a horse and is a merchant, one my gg ae 
not a merchant, the mans tote st Basen, Also toll 
from every “ flote” at passing through his weir, “ de pri- 
ma knycke unum denarium, qui vocatur , et de 
quaibet knycke sequente, unam quadrantem,” as well as waifs 
and wrecks on his manorof Eton, and two stall nets and two 


f opposite politics raised the posse comitatus of Cheshire 
st Lord Fairfax. He lived and died a consistent upright 
alist, his estate was sequestrated, and he was turned out 
of Eton to live in a little house on the border of his own pro- 
perty. Even then Oliver Cromwell found so much reason for 
suspicion in his conduct that he flung him into Chester Castle. 
His eldest son Roger, who died during his father’s lifetime, 
was also an ardent Royalist, and the family might have 
perished, but, for some incomprehensible reason, Charles IL., 
though the Grosvenors served him so well, befriended them. 
They regained all their property, and Roger was to have been 
one of the ~ of the Royal Oak, when that project was 
abandoned for fear of exciting animosities. was killed 
in a duel in 1661, but he had previously married Christian, a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Myddelton, of Chirk Castle, Denbigh, 
an active Presbyterian who became a Royalist. The family 
fortunes seem to have been little affected by Sir Richard’s 
bonds, for Roger, during his father’s life, had an income of 
£3,000 a year, a sum which, though the rise of prices which 
distinguished the Tudor period had reached its maximum, was 
still very large. His son, Sir Thomas, who succeeded his 
grandfather as third baronet, represented Chester in Parlia- 
ment during the reigns of Charles IL., James II., and William 
IIL, and seems to have been a thoroughly honest, high-prin- 
cipled man. 

“Sir Thomas was certainly at first supposed to be a warm 
supporter of the measures of the Crown, having been singled 
out by Jefferies as the foreman of a jury, who presented the 
necessity of requiring sureties of the peace from the principal 
Cheshire noblemen and gentlemen, who paid attention tu the 
Duke of Monmouth in his progress through Cheshire ; and for 
that presentment Sir Thomas Grosvenor had afterwards an ac- 
tion of libel brought against him by the Earl of Macclesfield. 
On the bill for the repeal of the penal laws and test acts being 
brought into the House, he was closeted by the King on the 
subject, and his support of the measure was solicited, the 
royal request being accompanied with the offer of a peerage, 
and of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s regiment of horse, in which 
he then commanded a troop in the camp of Hounslow. On 
this occasion the constitutional principles of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor were honourably developed; the offers were re- 
jected, he resigned the commission which he already held, 
and proceeding to the House gave his negative to the mea- 
sure.” He was Sheriff of Cheshire during the Revolution, and 
died in 1700, having first married in 1676 the third heiress 
who had enriched the Grosvenors. She was Mary, only child 
of A. Davies, of Ebury, a Middlesex proprietor, and brought 
to him an_ inheritance then valuable, now princely, viz., the 
huge side of London on which the wealth of the house is now 
ani based, and which includes quent, ce a ied the 
whole of the now fashionable region of Belgravia, Tyburnia, 
and Pimlico. His son, Sir Richard Grosvenor, fourth baro- 
net, sat for the city of Chester in the Parliaments of the 1st 
and 8th df George I. and the ist of George IL, in the latter 
of which he was associated with his younger brother, Thomas 
Grosvenor. He was Mayor of Chester in 1715, and at the 
coronation of George II. officiated as grand cupbearer to 
England, in right of his manor in Wymondly, in Hertford- 
shire. Though twice married he left no children, and was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his next brother, Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, who died unmarried at Naples in a consumption, 
1738, and was succeeded by a third brother, Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, sixth baronet, who had sat along with him for Chester, 
being elected in the room of the fourth baronet. He sat for 
the same city in four other Parliaments of the of George 
IL., and was mayor of the city in 1737. He married Jane, the 
heiress of Thomas Warre, of Swell or Swill Court, and Shep- 
ton-Beauchamp in Somersetshire and of Sandhall in Hamp- 
shire, and carved an estate out of this pouty for his yomnesr 
son Thomas Grosvenor, who succeeded as member for 
Chester. On his death in 1755, Sir Robert was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his eldest son Sir Richard Grosvenor (seventh 
baronet), who officiated as d cupbearer at the ion 
of George LIL., and was M. P. for Chester in 1754 and mayor 
of the city in 1759. In 1758 he the manor of 
cleston, of which Belqurs was a hamlet, and was on 8th 
April, 1761, raised to the Peerage as Baron Grosvenor, Lord 
Bute having been ~ npn Secretary of State a fortnight before. 
His domestic relations were, however, most unfortunate. He 
married in 1764 Henriet a, dacghter of Henry Vernon of Hil- 
ton, Staffordshire, and, while yo utiful, Henry, 
the licentious Duke of Cumberland—that title seems to have 
branded the souls of all who bore it— her. 

Lady Grosvenor’s husband, Lord Stanhope observes, “it 
must be owned, offered her no small ores of alienation. 
The Duke followed her secertly into Cheshire, meeting 





her 
in d et not uno at various times and stock 
On te dis diaccwery which pov yi Geonener asad bom 


been laid claim to by the | criminal 
of | Grosvenors as lately as the end of the last century, and 


his own conduct hopeless of divorce, brought an action for 
conversation, at which, for the first time, a Prince of 
the Blood appeared in the situation of defendant. The ver- 
dict was against him, and damages were awarded to the 
amount of £10,000.” The unhappy lady was, of course, im- 
emery moe by her royal admirer. In July, 1784, Pitt 
thought Lord Grosvenor useful enough and powerful enough 
to be promoted, and he made him Viscount Belgrave and 
Earl Grosyenor. The family completely controlled Chester, 
sitting for it in Parliament as if the seat had been an estate ; 
but in return they were magnificent benefactors to the ancient 
city, whose gates they rebuilt, one in 1769 and the other a few 
years after. Robert, the second Earl, was as a member suffi- 
ciently conspicuous for a notice from Lord Stanhope, who, 
after observing that on the 12th of April, 1802, Sir Francis 
Burdett, in moving for a committee of the whole House to in- 
quire into the conduct of the late administration, “ inveighed 
especially against Pitt, and with much bitterness 
the entire course of the war,” continues :—“ It may well be 
supposed that this attack was very offensive to the large ma- 
jority of members who had supported Mr. Pitt in all his mea- 
sures. Lord Belgrave became the mouthpiece of their indig- 
nation. He moved an amendment that, on the contrary, the 
thanks of the House should be given to the late ministers for 
their wise and salutary conduct throughout the war. The 
Opposition cried out that such a motion was contrary to the 
forms of Parliament; but the Speaker decided that it was re- 
gular, though very unusual, and that it might be put. But 
here Pitt rose. In his loftiest tone he said that he would not 
offer one word on the original motion, but he hoped he might 
be allowed to suggest that the amendment was certainly, for 
want of notice, against the general course of proceeding in 
the House, and that it ought to be withdrawn. Lord Belgrave 
did accordingly withdraw it, and after some further debate 
the House divided, and the motion of Sir F. Burdett was re- 
jected by an immense majority. Upon this Lord Belgrave 
gave notice that he would, after the recess, bring forward a 
vote of thanks to the late administration. ‘“ But a second at- 
tack on Pitt being made on the 7th of May, by a Mr. Nicholls, 
who concluded by moving an address of thanks to the King 
for having been pleased to remove the Right Hon. W. Pitt 
from his councils,” Lord Belgrave rose, “ and pointed out that 
the foundation of the proposed address was entirely false. 
The King had not dismissed Mr. Pitt. That minister had of 
himself resigned.” He then re-stated the arguments he had 
urged in the former debate, and concluded by moving the 
amendment of which he had given notice. The amendment 
was vehemently opposed by Grey, Erskine, Fox, and Tierney ; 
and supported by Wilberforce, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, and Addington. On a division, Lord Belgrave's resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of 222 to 52. The Grosvenor 
family was therefore still, inally at least, Tory. 

This Lord Belgrave (second Earl Grosvenor) was a Lord of 
the Admiralty in 1789, Mayor of Chester in 1807, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Flint, in which county the Grosvenors had now 
a seat called Halkin Hall. Their old luck with heiresses had not 
deserted them. Thesecond Earl married Eleanor, heiress of 
Thomas, Earl of Wilton, the representative of one of the co- 
heirs of the old Lords Grey of Wilton, of Border renown; and 
the earldom of Wilton was, therefore, entailed on his second 
son Thomas, who has since succeeded to that title, and keeps 
up the old Tory politics of the Grosvenors. 

Earl Grosvenor himself seems to have moved forward 
dually to the Canning party, then took his side definitely with 
the Liberals, and on 13th of September, 1831, was raised to the 
rank of Marquis of Westminster. He was one of the few great 
Peers who strenuously supported the Reform Bill, and, on 7th 
October, 1831, he made in his place a speech containing the 
remarkable statement that he knew of his own knowledge that 
Mr. Pitt had never abandoned his desire fur Parliamentary re- 
form, that he saw in it the only chance of “salvation” for 
Great Britain, but that he had thought it useless to contend 
with the “ borough-oligarchy.” He never changed his views 
during the reaction which swept away so many great Peers, 
but, till his death in 1844, r ineda istent and stre 
Whig and supporter of the Grey and Melbourne administra- 
tions. An admirable man of business, an honest and consistent 
politician, his character was deformed only by a thrift, always 
more or less apparent in the family, which in him rose to a 
mania. The very rich in England are often very economical, 
for they are bred up with the idea that they are objects of in- 
cessant plunder ; we have been told on excellent authority that 
the late Sir Robert Peel would worry for an hour if he had 
forgotten his keys, and tradesmen know well that it is the 
nouveaux riches and not the aristocracy who pay exorbitant 
bills without inqui Still the thrift which gives rise to sto- 
ries such as those told of the Mai quis is unusual, and hasdone 
much to lower the popularity of the House. On his 
death his eldest son Richard became Marquis, his second son 
Thomas was already Earl of Wilton, and on the elevation of 
his third son Robert to the barony of Ebury three brothers sat 
cide by side as Peers of the realm. Chester, moreover, returns 
the future heir to the House of Commons, Flint sends up a 
cadet, and the family have a sort of prescriptive claim to one 
seat for Middlesex. All are liked by the people as men who, 
though ennobled, have a sort of bourgeois respectability and 
aptitude for business, and, as the family wealth develops with 
every succeeding year, they may yet carve out more peerages 
without impoverishing the main stem. By every law of suc- 
cession they ought now to develop some mad spendthrift ; but 
if they avert the danger, and can avoid internal disputes, they 
may by 1900 be better represented in the Peers than any fa- 
mily in the land. Their connection is enormous, for besides 
all other links with the great aristocracy 1 Grosvenor has 
married a daughter of the Gowers, and the group of brothers- 
in-law form a clan without a rival in Great Britain. So far 
have consistent respectability, luck, and steady thrift brought 
up a Norman squire. 


PARIS PICTURE AUCTIONS. 


The number of pictures sold at the H6tel Drouot in Paris, 
in the course of a season, is about ten thousand. Stare ag 
ted catalogues of eight th d two hundred and seventy- 
vege pe erties tos. But these are not all the cata- 
logues of that year, and not all the canvases, panels and mill- 
boards, by any means are catalogued ; so that the round esti- 
mate just given is, probably, some hundreds under rather than 
a pots daub over the mark. Last year there weat as many, 
this 
has 
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indeed are admirable, many are abominable, and 
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are of all times, styles and from his- | imm from any one else. There are also two 
torie to low Datch, from ‘ia and Raphadlitic to morose eitesas on "One tha has bee. 0 nite 
1863—not to say later there are like Postgam- | and repaired, as not to leave a clear band breadth of Murillo’s 


What is best, as well as most abundant! represented, how- 
ever, at the Hotel, is contemporary French art arty 
lasd ent to way, that from the exhibitions there, of 

could be 


. ly ten in the ten thousand are Engl mean, 
brought direct from across the Channel. The explanation of 
this would seem to lie rather in the high ruling prices of is- 
landers’ oil works at home, than in French dislike for English 
art; since English engravings, both modern and elderly, whe- 
ther after British or foreign originals, are much sought for by 


cismarine collectors. Twice, in the bundle of catalogues above 
men! eee ernie ene cape Samaing 
an daub to “Hogart.” How the great satirist 


smiled at reading, and at seeing, the letter-press, and its cor- 
——— botch on canvas! ch of the last century and 

iy of this, occupy large spaces on the Drouotian walls. 
‘The old Italian and Spanish—mainly Italian—masters, with 
their endless train of pupils, imitators and copyists, mostly of 
the undoubtedly original varieties, are pleaty as in 
Rome, or ragamuffaroni in Naples. Likenesses of Venetian 
signors and canals, landscapes unlike es in nature, 
sacred subjects treated profanely, improper females mytholo- 
gically and martyrologically labelled, masculine saints ugly 
as sinners—over all a general dispensation of dirt, Beuetee 
juice, and varnish of different schools; but every here and 
there true gold amid the rusty mass of base metal, veritable 
pearls ~~ | the oyster-shells. Along with these in quan- 
tity, su them, in their kind and on the whole, by qua- 
lity, come the Hollanders and Flemings. These last, whether 
they worked in landscape, marines, figures or still-life, are in 
great and growing vogue. 

Monsieur Laneuville, one of the best approved professional 
experts of old paintings in Paris, whose father too was a Ga- 
maliel expert, a quite elderly gentleman now, who has lived 
through almost as many revolutions of dilletanteism as of po- 
liti mes—between which, by the way, as intimate as 
curious relations are discoverable, having again their common 
relations in and with notable phenomena in the literature of 
France of the last - tine onsieur Laneuville, I say, tells 
me that the favour of the day is much less inclined than for- 
merly to the large and classic Italian styles of art. The pre- 
valent modern tendency is to realism, which though it is apt 
to degenerate to love of excessive detail on one side, and to 
mere vulgarity of subject and execution on the other, is mainly 
good. There is an accompanying tendency to exclusive spe- 
cialities that are in a sort mechanical or of detail. Thus, the 
mere colour-seeker flouts drawing and expression. Apother 
pays twelve thousand francs for a Meissonier, not because it is 
perfectly drawn and harmoniously coloured, or because it does 
or does not convey a thought or sentiment, but because of its 
microscopic size. Were its square inches multiplied into feet, 
T really believe that it ht bring (with such a man) but the 
square root of its price, e changes of fashion in respect of 
art are as marked, and apparently as capricious, as in the mat- 
ter of women’s bonnets or men’s coats. They might be made 
the theme of an instructive and even entertaining essay, for 
the study of which the Hotel offers a mine of documentary 


matter. 
ay for the ten thousand 
e 





The sums extremely and 
meunly, all the way from two or three or less francs for as 
many or more pieces put up in a lot, to hundreds of thousands 
of francs for one chef-d’euvre. The last figure and style are 
much rarer than the first. 

The highest figures recorded in the annals of our Institution, 
which was then situate on the Place de la Bourse, and known 
as the Hotel Bouillon, were reached on the 19th of May, 1852, 
by the Conception, attributed to Murillo. It now hangs in the 


Square Saloon at the Louvre, where it is ly stood be- 
fore and admired for its beauty—and its ‘price, five hundred 
and eighty-six thousand francs. 

That was a great day, the day of its going. Veterans of the 


Hotel feel it an honour to have been present, and garru- 
lously report its incidents, as who should say, Magna pars fui. 
The room was crowded and deoxgenated to the last degree 
of breathable unfragrance. How the emotion of the House 
Tose with the titamic gradation of the bids to the topmost 
holding-place of bene if you have been an auction fol- 
lower, you may imagine; if not can’t; and don’t try, as I 
will not to describe. And how depict the finely-frenzied com- 
missaire, his eye rolling up the sum of a thousand francs a 
glance! When his fateful hammer struck, the assembly ex- 
pressed their relief from tension by one of those great sub- 
diaphragmatic “ahs!” such as impassioned orators and actors 


dition, 
the 


the | even to have heard of the deceased M. Pierard of Valencien- 


































touch. The other 


Lan to 
love, and to the fame of roses, but to amateurs 
and to the merits of pictures, 

A Virgin and Child, called from the catalogue a Murillo, was 
sold at the Hotel five ago for forty-five thousand francs ; 
had been lew years before, in an unchristened con- 
seven hundred and fifty. 

The cabinet of M. Pierard was one of the finest broken u 
by the auctioneer’s hammer, in 1859. It was remarkably ri 
in old Dutch and Flemish beauties, Those who do not chance 
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= penn commercial lamer of art. be was 
a that he had obtained long ago, when picture ga- 
thering was less the mode with careless wealthy collectors than 
it is now, for five thousand francs, and hugged himself over the 
bargain. But doubts afterwards arose, not as to the intrinsic 
worth of the same, but as to the authenticity of the ature. 
Monsieur X. took the wy doubt and the picture for 
fifteen hundred francs. y will hold lucky be- 
oe foes ee it for an additional ht-hand 
ci 3 tiful marine went for seven hundred instead 
of seven thousand francs, because, unluckily for the heirs, it 
was signed doubtfully Solomon instead of assuredly Jacob 
Ruysdael ; a Wouverman—with a white horse, of course—for 
over twenty-five thousand, that M. Pierard had paid three 
thousand francs. On the French side there was a concert at- 
tributed to Watteau, that stopped at sixteen hundred and fifty ; 
could it have been certified it would have easily risen an oc- 
tave of thousands higher. Watteaus, very rare now-a-days, if 
real, and very high priced, were to be had fifty years for 
the present cost of engravings of them before the letter. 
Fifty years earlier again, his satin robed shepherdesses, his 
harlequins, and pierrots, his smiling landscapes and charming 
colour, were in yet unexhausted vogue. Boucher, his grosser 
successor, “le peintre des graces mignards et des amours 
bouffis,” whose excessive mo of production prevents ra, 
rity even to-day, and F nard, who fell with the Bourbons 
and Du’ , before the Revolution and the hard Romanastic 
severity of David and his school, enjoy a similar though lesser, 
and less deserved, recovery of estimation, in the prevalent 
revival of a taste rather catholic than nice, at best electic 
rather than select. 

At the Lord our sale three seasons back, the Marquis 
of Hertford added to his immense magazine a Bonnington, 
for fifty thousand francs, for which his brother had paid but 
four thousand five hundred. Bonnington, apart from his in- 
trinsic merit, which is great, has fashion in his favour; 1 mean 
that fashion is in fayour of those who have his works to sell. 
He was an Englishman, born in 1801,a pupil of Gros, deceased 
in 1828. Had his life béen a decade longer, he needed 
to have been a busy man to brush over all the canvasses now 
sold as his. Anything authentically his brings prices that would 
have been an astonishing comfort to the young artist. But 
critics had not then discovered, and amateurs had not been 
taught, that his worst sketches are better worth than he was 
recompensed for his finished efforts. You will have heard the 
story of Wiertz, the eccentric n genius? It is said to be 
true; it is at least characteristic. His h of Patroclus was 
refused admission to a certain exhibition one year, he not hav- 
ing then conquered reputation. To the next annual exhibi- 
tion he sent in his own name a Rubens, which, by singular ac- 
cident, was little known, and which the keen-eyed jury of ex- 
aminers sternly sat on with the ex) erdict of, Get thee 
behind me and not intoour salon. One 1s constantly reminded 
of that a the wise heads of Leipsic University in 1661, 
of his doctoral degree to a young candidate, whose thesis read 
on that occasion now holds honoured place in all complete 
editions of the works of Leibnitz. Another Belgian, Gallait, 
was high content to receive for his first exhibited picture, in 
1835, the sum of eighteen hundred francs. It has passed 
through various hands since, growing in estimation as it went, 
till it fell a few years ago into those of a Demidoff, who was 
also high content with his acquisition at twenty th 


I was 
or some other name in 
Exyze’s canvas. ‘Lhere are ad 
of what may be literally styled 
as erudite as skilful. 
the fashionable sort, who are the majority—though they may 
have or come to have a more or less sincere love of art for 
art's sake, are most superficial, 


first omen? 

signed?” The vendor is able to answer this 
tively oftener than he otherwise could, thanks to the profes- 
sional monogrammatist. This counterfeiter has made a spe- 
cial study of signatures, not only materially of their i dottings 
and t crossings, but historically of their variations at different 
epochs. Thus he knows, and practises in accordance with his 
knowledge, that Hobbema his 


christian 

ma, others still Hob! 
regular, greyish in colour, not too well formed nor too promi- 
nent, generally in the middle foreground on the 
not in the right or left-hand corners, rather indistinct, and 
without date. Rembrandt should be in the left not in the 
right corner, in bitumen, with a long-tailed R: if in full, Rem- 
brandt van Ryn,then the date should be affixed. A Proud- 
hon, done before he went to Italy, should be signed in capitals 
P. 


the master, and resold next year for six 
same man whose bid was arrested a twelvemonth before at 


connexion. 


gallery never 
to that 


d| but ab 





crology of the early-called fatidic horoscope for self and further 
ted | claims on the exhausted interest of friends. 
Great lived to ninety-nine, and brave old Michael Angelo to 
ninety, and Claude 
cio snd Chardin to 
seventy-seven, Po 
miller’s son, whom we are > og A call Rembrandt van 
to w 


mously great in science because 
four, Pioudhon and Rubens, graceful purity and exuberant 
force, to sixty-three. 


For Titian the 
Tintoretto Gelee to eighty-two, Primatac- 
ty, Greuze to seventy-nine, David to 
to seventy-one, bom mae ees 

yn, 


sixty-eight, | Da Vinci, was only not one of the fa- 


he was greater in art, to sixty- 


on Hobbemas used sometimes to be signed 
It is far more usual now-a-days to put Hobbema, 
credit on the art exchange, to 
ts in this peculiar — 

literature of art. They are 

The majority of amateurs—especially 


, extrinsic connoisseurs. Their 
question is before venturing to bid, “Is it 
uestion affirma- 


Hi with 
and family name in full; others simply M. Hobbe- 
ma; that the letters should be small, ir- 


und, and 


P.; after that 


. hh, and according to circumstances, 
Prud’hon, or Pierre 


‘aul Prud’hon, the letters traced as if 


with a tremulous hand. This matter of signatures is curi- 
ously insisted on by virtuosi, even in cases that admit no ques- 
tion of authenticity. 

marked manner of ten years ago—so far superior to his pre- 
sent degeneration—but by some accident not signed, sold in 


I know a Diaz, most marked with his 


1859 for four hundred francs, cheerfull ed next day by 


undred francs to the 


three hundred and forty. 

The next best proof of worth after high birth is good social 
Next tosignatures comes seals. “ You observe, 
gentlemen,” remarks the expert, as he hands the dubious Cor- 
regio to the commissionnaire, “that the seal on the back of 
the frame shows this to have come from the gallery of Cardi- 
nal Fesch.” And although it is as plain as any possible com- 
bination of pike staves or hand-spikes that his eminence’s 
could have warehoused all the works attributed 

e, it is as true as history and the laws of trade 
that any one work with such sealing-waxed proof of respecta- 
ble local habitation and associate name sells five, ten, twenty 
per cent higher than though it lacked the cardinal’s hat in 
red wax. A doubtful Scarabocchio, which, if a body only 
dare trust to his own eyes, is a sad waste of oils and pigments, 
has gained a certain value by sojourning in the cabinet of the 
Marquis of Bricabrac; if it can be shown that he had it from 
the dispersion of the celebrated gallery of the Duke d’Inganno, 
its Hotel price is often doubled. Ayain, as a man sometimes 
of low origin and poor character, and unaccustomed to good 
company, obtains credit by having the reputation of being re- 
gardless of expense, so a worthless picture may come to have 
money worth by running up an extravagant bill at the Hotel. 
The owner sends it there, gives scme one an order to bid up 
to, say, nine hundred and fifty, and, acting as his rival, carries 
off himself at one thousand cs his own pony that is 
dear at one hundred francs. When now he offers it for a real 
sale to an innocent amateur, as a charming bit, fora mere 
honest trifle of profit on its cost at auction, he has the commis- 
saire’s bill to show in proof. There are too numerous other 
tricks practised at the Hotel. Unhappily they are not pecu- 
liar to that institution, and need not be insisted on. The 
world is full of baits and hooks and ms and hard lines, 





francs. I think, without being sure, that the same is one of 
the seventeen choice pictures of the second of the Demidoff 
sales this year. It was carried off from other active competi- 
tors by the Marquis of Hertford for one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand francs. At the Houdelot sale, in 1857, was a little 
Chardin, bought by the Duke (then Count) de Morny—who, 
by the way, is a finely instinctive, as well as cultivated, vir- 
tuoso, besides being an ingenious playwright, a clever states- 
man, and a most man of emg ey om I “y 
the little Chardin for four th d five hundred francs. 
Michel, who was present, whis my by-sitting friend L., 
Chardin for five hundred 


that he had-once sold the iden’ 

francs, Now everybody at the Hotel who knows the pére 
Michel—and every frequent body there does know him— 
knows that it is not in his nature or line ever to sell without 
handsome profit. At the Hope sale, in 1858, the gem was a 
Hobbema, which went under the hammer at forty-three thou- 
sand francs. It was not so large, 











count among the most grateful s of triumph ; and loud 
applause issued from the publi i ci 
opp é public when the of 


Museum was announced as the purchaser. His 

serious rivals were an English nobleman anda Russian 

Had the Marquis of Hertford and Prince Demidoff abstained 
the contest, the French government would doubtless 

have won the prize at som like half the cost. In the 


ht in all eight hun- 
In it was the Stratonice, by 
of Orleans, for which the agent 
ninety-two thousand francs. 

prince of another 





the porary of Ruysdael, to whom his 
guedey LI a collection of| tinctive 


g 
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most profitable investment, if a constant in- 
come of refined pleasure, the endless joy that emanates from 
a thing of such beauty, can balance money dividends. The 

were both cheap, and neither could be had to-day, if freshly 
offered in the Rue Drouet, for the same sums with accrued 


interest. 
And here is fame for you. It is Am * in quite later days that 


we have come to know that Mein eanreacoiiede: 
n 

were used oe attributed m hee oe ree 

and “ assigned” by unscrupulous 

f hot ohn ond rent 














ds in pleasant places too, of which, despite anything 

et said, the Hotel is one. The dealings there are generally 

onest. If people will buy poor pictures sometimes for good 
ones, and pay dearly for them, the fault is oftener their own. 
And since they oftenest derive pleasure from them that harms 
no one else, where is the fault? Suppose your Pittoraccio is 
not an original after all. What then, if you are persuaded 
that it is? it perhaps you never bought a Pittoraccio, and do 
not know what “a plentiful supply of inward comforts and 
contentmentsit hath.” Ihave and do. It was last year, from 
the “ collection of M. D., sold on account of his leaving Paris 
—a cause de départ.” are M. D.’s departing in this 
way every winter by the Rue Drouot. The wayfarer may 
read on the dead posters announcing the going of 
themselves and effects. hat undiscovered bournes they tend 
to, why their family initial is always D., whether they come 
back the next year with more galleries—these are among the 


m es of Paris. The D. cabinet was not stocked altogether 
with maste: I seemed to recollect having seen parts of 
it at former similar sales, and ised some of my passing 


recogn' 
-| acquaintance from the shops of the Rue Jacob and the Quais. 
prince. | son, which was bought by a Berlin banker for a hundred thou- 


The auction was advertised to commence at one o’clock “ very 
precisely,” which is French time for about two. I wentearly 
and took a front seat. Ata quarter-past two the somewhat 


dingy object of m ‘was put upon the table. This was 
hw to an hoten, for prices rule considerably lower 

during half-hour or so than when, Poe 

the of the place, “la veute soit chauffée.” his 


sequent profits in turn largely upon their skill in this 
sort of calo y by throwing in 
the really or supposedly less t without re- 
ference to order, by way of kind as 
it were. But their and blowing, the house 
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“Sainte Zitella.” shouted the crier, “ at—how much ?”—aside 
to the expert—“ five hundred francs.” Five hundred francs, 
four hundred and ninety, eighty, and so down to three, two, 
one hundred, and still the house gave no sign. Which was 
rather a bad sign forme. The expert’s first-announced figure 
is generally somewhere near what he, from his large experi- 
ence, judges the picture will really beg When no one in- 
terrupts such a ee of tentatory falls as this the proba- 
bility is that hal adommpemenacententahiny end waiting each 
that the rest show their hands first. This constantly-recurrin, 
phenomenon is one of the many queerities of the Hotel. 
“Come now! Anything you will; dealer’s price, prix de mar- 
chand, voyons! Ninety? Eighty? But, tlemen !|—a 
ravishing morceau—given for nothing—comes from the gallery 
of Cardinal Fiasco, as you may see from the seal with the 
cardinal hat on the back of Rasse—vovuns !” §8o cry, and 
exhort, and announce, and ob the officials, till the crier 
has rattled down to seventy-five. Echo from the house an- 
swers, “ Seventy-five.” This is what may be called the seed 
price, which swells slowly by ones and twos to a hundred, 
where its growth is . Then the commissaire, who 
has faith in its vitality, digs about it with his hammer, and 
pours out round about it his eloquence; and the expert takes 
& pew look at the picture, and has the air of discovering new 
beauties and of confirming his original estimate of its origi- 
nality; and pére Michel then asks to see it, though he knows 
by heart its every line and speck of dirt, and scans it with in- 
tense keenness, veiled by thin indifference of manner, and 
grafts a fresh five on the hundred. Say now the present pos- 
sessor of that chef-d’-ceuvre enters into the strife, holding it 
safe to go along with such a shrewd shop-dealer, whom he 
drives off the track at one hundred and seventy-five, and so 
hopes to have it. But some one, two rows of chairs behind, 
or a standing member in the back of the Louse, or some other 
quidam quite invisible to him, has established communication 
with the wrong side of the tables, and rises another ten. I 
am hurt and warming, so I spring ten over him, angrily, per- 
haps fifteen ; hitchet a hatchet, up he goes, and up I, to two 
hundred and fifty, seventy, eighty, and so on. But I beat him 
in the end. . 

Here is the first enjoyment, which is of triumph. Then I 
got it cheap, which is enjoyment the second, of economy 
mixed with subtler in ents. The pleasure of fishing or 
of oneting is not in the money-value of the fish or of the 
nugget only; it is in the luck, in finding a firm foothold to 
the strained tiptoe of hope, instead of falling down, as was 
possible, on one’s heels again, or further, lower back. To state 
the case arithmetically: You have bought to-day a Spaventole 
ora Van Absch for ten ds, which, rather than not 
have had, you would have paid forty pounds; on your way 
home from the scene of your triumph, your pocket is picked 
of thirty pounds in money, or of a watch of that value; this 
night you lie down to rest an ever so much happier man 
than though you had paid forty pounds for your prize and 
had not had your pocket picked. The third enjoyment is in 





the carrying home of the picture—an enjoyment of which | $8 


wealthy amateurs and impersonal national galleries and the 
like, who employ — and porters, never taste. You hold 
the precious object fast, and warm, and proudly in your arms, 
like an Erl-king’s daughter or the first-born heir of your house. 
The very aching of your muscles, so closely associated with 
the reward of the effort, spices the pleasure. You slip along 
pe og side-streets to get on the sooner to where you can 
gloat 
you meet, who have no Pittoraccios under their arms, the 
tefully-mingled sentiment of gratitude for your favoured 
jot, and of cheap compassion creditable to your humanity for 
their deprivations. You hurriedly snatch the key from the 
concierge, mount the stairs two at a time to your own door, 
ee the keyhole for two minutes, and are now 
at home. You set Pittoraccio on a chair by the window, then 
on another chair by another window ; you try him, bis in idem, 
by all the lights from sunrise to sundown, and by lamp and 
candle; you hang him by the book-case, and cut him down 
to re-hang him by the door, new merits of execution comin, 
out at every turn. Next you show him to your friends, ‘and 
consult them for opinions, which, if they are persons of taste, 
are affirmative and congratulatory. 

That having lasted for a few days, then come further en- 
joyments, the most exquisite of all, to wit, the cleaning pro- 
cess, the removal of the varnish, the almost discovery of a 
signature, the ones discovery of a master’s touch and qual- 
ity, and the crowning glory of re-varnishing. But here words 
fail—like merchants in a financial crisis, at the very moment 
when need is sorest—and I shut up shop. 

Although farther consideration and comparison have led 
me to the conviction that the so-called Sainte Zitelia of Pitto- 
raccio is a burgomaster’s wife by Van Schmieren, the real value 
of that chef-d’cuvre is rather increased than diminished by 
the change of attribution. 


—_>__—_—. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The British Association, now in its thirty-third year, gains 
yearly in popularity and usefulness. Its late a in New- 
castle was, ag the greatest and most successful it has 
ever held. This we gather from the number of its members 
and associates, among the latter 900 ladies, the total exceed- 
ing that of the meeting of Manchester by 360. To the flourish- 
ing and spirited town of Newcastle, which has doubled its 
50,000 inhabitants since the last meeting of the Association 
held there a quarter of a century ago, were added those of 
Shields, Sunderland, &c. &c. The reception given to the As- 
sociation was perfect as to urbanity, hospitality, and good 
taste. All the public buildings were thrown open for the ac- 
commodation of the sections, and they were abundant and 
commodious. In like manner all the grand manufactories of 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood were most liberally opened 
to visitors, and they are very miscellaneous, exhibiting a di- 
versity of skill and ingenuity perhaps unequalled out of Lon- 
don, bh mag —- of = oe are ~<a 

ic, and the result, alkalis, n and form, 
oaks metals from iron ook aver peg on ser metal, 
aluminium, made from base clay, of which latter metal an alloy 
with copper almost realises the alchemist’s dream of convert- 
ing the metals into gold. 

e eed vee opened onthe 26th of last month with the 
address of Sir William Armstrong, read to an assembly of at 
least 3,000 persons. That address +. bere ag al by its 
good taste, comprehensive and condensation, every 
word of it, well delivered, was listened to with profound atten- 
tion. It plainly enough that Sir William, whatever 
may be his shortcomings as a monopolist of Government at- 
mechanician 


tention, fs not only a famous , but is also an en- 
lightened practieal phil : ‘ 
sections comm: Pe aa Oat Angee, 
it was continued until the 2nd instant. 


n freedom over your treasure. You feel for passengers | U 








































science, chemistry, geology, wpe 4 and botany, ph: siology, 
icsdespemalna roduced th jn , 
e sections an was 
time to read oa Goats Pinatas attended sec- agent trembles to her centre at the idea of war with 
tions were, as usual and naturally enough since they embrace She knows that Canada would fall at a blow; she 
the most popular subjects, the geological and geographical, fears an instant insurrection in Ireland. She is sure that her 
but more especially the latter, which held its meetings in the |cOmmerce would be driven from the ocean, and her connec- 
spacious Assembly rooms, and found those rooms scarcely | tion with her most a colonies put in peril. She has 
adequate to accommodate the daily crowd. It would be far |20. navy that is a for Federal monitors, and no artille 
beyond our limits to give even the most sui account of | to compare with the guns that have battered down the wal 
the papers and discussions which occupied the sections for | Of Fort Sumter and rained fire into the streets of Charleston. 
six days, and for at least four ‘hours of every day. The daily | War with triumphant America, which can place a million of 
Metropolitan journals have contained unusually detailed ac-| men in the field and cover the ocean with cruisers, is the most 
counts, and the local papers, of which Newcastle has three, | terrible vision that can rise before a British statesman or a 
still ampler ones, In: we are informed that a volume is | British capitalist. Let them bluster as they will, this is the 
in course of preparation which is to contain a full account of|@ppalling fact. No; whatever my be the bluster of the Eng- 
the meeting, embracing entire transcripts of some of the most | lish Press, be sure of this—England will do anything, submit 
popular papers. to any humiliation, rather than risk a war with America. 
During the meeting of the Association excursions were made | When taunted with the evident fact they point to the Z’ent. 
to the highly-instructive neighbourhood of Newcastle, to its} That was long ago—before American armies had conquered 
coal and iron mines, to Durham, to Sunderland, to North and | in the field, before American monitors were afloat upon the 
South Shields, to Jarrow, and for gun experiments as far as|0cean. To-day you may take a hundred Trents, and blockade 
Whittley. For this pu Newcastle placed railways and British ports, and seize British steamers, and neither Palmer- 
steam at the free dis of the visitors, while all the railways — a | Russell = the oa — - ~~ - 4 
w ly every w ‘ower in'the world, but Englan 
at half the aetal Charge the Femotest parts of the kingdom | T dare to risk war with America —“ Monadnock” London 
The concluding meeting of the Association was held in the | Correspondent N. Y. Times, Sept. 12. 
Town-hall on the 2nd instant, when it appeared that 3,356 re- - 
gistered associates had attended, and £3,600 had been contri- 3 
buted, of which the sum of £1,715 was voted in grants for the | Whigs, led by Sheridan and Fox, left Burke hugging the old 
promotioa of science. One t object on this occasion was | Whigs and their fossilized ideas, precisely as our new Whigs, 
to decide on the next place o meeting, for which there wasas | led by Seward and Sumner, left their former idol sliding back- 
keen a contest as for a seat in Parliament. The candidates | ward to the doctrines he had once so bravely denounced. 
were four in number—Bath, Dundee, Nottingham and Bir-| Such a fate awaits not this great scholar and patriot. The 
mingham—each candidate backed by a deputation of chief| hight (probably height is intended.—Zd. Alb.,) he has reached 
magistrates and Parliamentary representatives. The show of} to-day is built on a homogeneous past—it assures a homoge- 
hands was for Bath, and in the following year the meeting will | neous future. For der is bed pwr as well as his appeal 
most probably be held in Dundee, which stood second on the} than those of Burke. He si before a House of British 
show of hands.—Zzaminer, 12th inst. nobles. Sumner stands before the Congress of Nations. Burke 
impeached the conduct of a satrap: Sumner the heads of 
powerful nations. Burke denounced him in the name of jus- 
tice and law, outraged by his abuse of subject provinces: 
Sumner denounces England in the interests of outraged in- 
ternationality and humanity, for her conduct toward a free 
and equal nation, en din casting out the devils that Bri- 
tain’s lust of gold and power had forced upon her in the days 
of her helplessness. He has constrained the haughty powers 
to appear at the bar of the nations. The world will hear his 
plea, and give him the verdict. In spite of the leagued com- 
plicity of their rulers with these chief criminals, they must 
make the like confession with their peoples. Criminals and 
jury will together cry, “ Guilty! guilty!” His previous labours 
have prepared the way for this, Those sought to deliver us 
from our sins—this from our foes. Those were addressed to 
632,106, a total trade of|the nation—this to Christendom; those nerved us for the 
458,986 ; in 1855 the imports were $15,136,734, and the ex-| dread encounter at home—this for those abroad ; those assured 
$24,566,660, a total trade of $39,703,394, an increase of| us of victory over ourtyrants—this of victory over all tyrants. 
nearly four hundred per cent.; and for the seven years begin- | —N. Y. Ii ndent, Sept. 12. 
ning with 1855 and ending with 1861, both inclusive, the im- — ‘ 
ports into Canada from the United States were $178,455,693,| “We are at war with the New Zealanders—we for empire 
and the exports from Canada to the United States $141,079,835 ; |—they for independence. What if President Lincoln recog- 
a total trade of $319,535,528, or an average of $45,647,932 | nize their belligerent rights?—and what if New York capi- 
a-year, showing a total balance of $37,376,585 in favour of the | talists take a new Zealand loan—and jif an American Laird 
Jnited States. On this statement, for we have adopted its| furnish a New Zealand Alabama, to be commissioned by a 
own figures, the World founds the assertion that “ Canada sells | Maori lieutenant, and manned by American seamen from the 
more to us than she buys of us, and we pay the difference in | naval reserve, andsoon? Why not? and what then ?—Lon- 
gold,” the truth being precisely opposite. 


THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE 


The analogy has yet another point of unity. The new 





THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


We give in another column an article from the New York 
World on the Reciprocity ‘Treaty. The conclusions arrived at 
by our contempo' are that the treaty benefits Canada at the 
expense of the United States; that Canada has by her tariff 
discriminated oguaet the United States; that the treaty has 
diminished the desire for annexation, and put an end to the 
superiority in wealth and commerce which the portion of the 
United States bordering on Canada previously had over this 
Province. 

It attempts to prove the first proposition by statistics which 
demonstrate the very contrary. In 1849 the imports into the 
United States from Canada amounted to $2,826,880, and the 
exports to this Province to $5 


The Reciprocity Treaty has been of great advantage to both 
countries, but less so to Ganate thane to the United States. 





don Daily News. _ 


We publish elsewhere a remarkable statement from the 
foreman and delegation of the Manhattan Steam Fire Engine 


The great increase? of trade between the two countries is not | Company, who went to England on the invitation of the Chief 
due to the treaty alone, but has been largely occasioned by|of the London Fire Brigade, to compete at the recent “con- 
the completion of the Canadian railway system, and the es-| test between the steam fire engines of the werld.” No paral- 
tablishment of lines of ocean steamers between Canada and | Jel can be found for the meanness and trickery practised to- 
the United Kingdom by the St. Lawrence and Portland. The| wards the Amvrican company on this occasion, except that 
World commits a grave error in political economy when it as-| which has marked the conduct of the English government 
sumes that the advantage of foreign trade is measured by the] and press towards us as a people since the commencement of 
excess of exports over a with any particular country,|the war. It will stir the blood of every American to think that 
the more so when it opp ies this assumption to the United | any portion of our countrymen should have been seduced by 
States, a country which largely produces the precious metals. | expectations of fair treatment into such a trap. It is plain 
Countries frequently export their products at a positive loss, | that we will have to do with the English as we are doing with 
while they never import foreign goods without the prospect of| the rebels—namely, whip them into respect and commonly 
profit. Ifthe United States buys more of any country than it | decent treatment of us.—W. Y. Herald, Sept. 21. 
sells to it, as it does for instance from Brazil, it is because the 
purchases are profitable, and it pays the balance in gold for} We are conducting our civil war with means and appliances 
the simple reason that it is more profitable to do so than to | unparalleled in the history of the world. We have an army 
pay in commodities. Such is the course of trade with India, | larger than could be raised oe European Power, with the 
China, and Japan, yet it would be absurd to say that trade/| single exception, perhaps, of Russia. This army is splendidly 
with those countries is unprofitable. Canada is a large pur- | disciplined and equipped, and is armed with the best and most 
chaser of grain and provisions from the Western States of the | effective weapons. It has seen service during several cam- 
Union, for which she pays in gold or exchange its equivalent ; | paigns, and has fought and won battles compared-to which 
but ghe buys not altogether to consume but chiefly to sell} Austerlitz, Waterloo, Solferino and Sebastopol were mere 
again, and hopes to realize profit beyond the cost. child’s play. We have a cavalry force of one hundred thou- 

The United States also purchases grain and other agricultu- | sand men in course of organization, led by generals who have 
ral productions in Canada, partly for export, partly to replace | accomplished the most brilliant feats of modern warfare. We 
in consumption similar articles of native growth exported,|have a navy of thirty thousand seamen, who have already 
and partly to enable its people to devote themselves to more | proven that Britannia no longer rules the wave, and whose 
profitable occupations than raising them. It does not buy for | exploits at Hilton Head, New Orleans, Port Hudson and other 
Canadian benefit but for itsown; the American who sells his | now historical localities have thrown the battle of the Nile 
products in this Province does so because it is profitable to him ;| and the defeat of the Spanish Armada completely into the 
and the American who buys ours here does so for the same rea- | shade.—Ditto, Sept. 19. 
son. The abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty will have little : = z 
influence upon the trade between the two conntries. The Li-} We have been eye-witnesses how from the beginning of the 
verpool market makes the price of almost all our exports; if| Rebellion every apparent success of the Confederates has been 
the United States refuses to buy them, or shuts them out by | followed by the most insolent abuse of, and threats against, 
heavy duties, they will be exported. The only difference will | the United States on the part of the English Government and 
be that a great deal of Canadian trade now done through | Aristocracy.—W. Y. T'ribuae, Sept. 24. 
United States rt routes and ports will be done through 
Canadian. We i mee — — to —— imports 
of cultural products from the United States with duties. - 

The political ment is almost too childish and silly to To the Editor of the Albion. 
deserve notice. Canada is not hostile to the United States; it} Sir,—In Mr. Charles Sumner’s late“ Oration” there are two 
simply resents threats of conquest, as any people desirous of| points mentioned, which, after “ > tt: few parts in 
maintaining its independence would do. the concealed ob-| the address that did not relate to England, appear to me 
ject of the Americans in agreeing to the Reciprocity —— worthy of remark, and merely for this reason—that they, 
was to entice this Provinee from its allegiance, we agree with | through ignorance or wilfully, were calculated to deceive the 
the World that it has not succeeded; but as this was not part | American people. I do not mean to infer that the entire of 
ot the bargain, we cannot see that they have any right to/| the address may not virtually be in the same category but the 
complain. To the way aed having discriminated against the | points to which I refer are matters of fact. As to Mr. Sum- 
United States by our tariff, we plead not guilty. Goods from | ner’s individual anti-British opinions or sentiments, they do not 
America are subject to no higher duties than similar goods | concern me in any sense, more than those written or expressed 
from other countries, and we give to American coasting ves-| by certain U. 8. Envoys and quasi-Diplomats, or the would- 
sels on our rivers and canals privileges greater than the | be-eccentric lectures of the bungling botcher of a street-car 
United States accords to ours. 










, MR. SUMNER AT DUNKIRK. 





and These 
‘were seven in number, embracing mathematical and physical 


8) on. 
fact this threat to the Reciprocity Treaty isan | It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Sumnerisa U.S. 
attempt to bully this Pro which will be unsuccessful. | Senator, and “Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
The statistics show the has been a good one for both | tions.” Therefore, no doubt, his statements are conaidered 
people; if the United States have another to we are | official; or of that descri indefinite, but very 
quite to listen to it, and to accept or reject it on its | common in American poli “ quasi-official.” Be 
merits. * *—Montreal ial Advertiser, 22. as it may, I assert that when Mr. Sumner stated to his audi- 











THE ALBION. 


September 26 





ence that the ee ae eee ee ae ne aes nee pee, nee te Eee hee vey 
ners of her Majesty's Naval Reserve” on board, he was | low a price that if the wine tariff were not enhanced to coun- 
eceiving his hearers. Who, or what, is his authority for that the other returns there would be no profit in hotel- 
T 4 the variety of Latin words and used PAR for led and yt aly 
‘o in to pay 5 we are ly 
by Me’ Bemner in pn AO ene one may assume that he | con the Bb, and Gnieaty Sates 6 


the prime cost of the articles snp- 

, must be quite substantial enough 
harmless without throwing them back in 
despair on the resources of their cellars. We contend, there- 
fore, that the cellars should be open to visitors on the same 
terms as the kitchen, and that a glass of wine should be pro- 
ee ee A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ate in such matters, and tax luxuries to 
the exemption of necessaries; but it would be dpe meer in 
hotelkeepers to profess such principles, even if the conditions 
were completely fulfilled. A man may call for what he likes, 
and what he calls for he must pay for, but in no instance 
should the price, whether high or low, be other than a fair 
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not followed the last; and a few words may probably satisty 
bles—another statement of 


pees Ro 
into the class of the first, indeed of both. 
the course of his laboured 


case of 


acts and purpose intended. 
, he might as well have cited Sebastopol! Without it 
to enter into any disquisitions, surely it is evi- 


dent that there is a vast, inherent, ical difference, between | price. Of course, if he asks;for claret under the present sys- 
one nation stipulating that an‘artificial harbour, or rather dock-| tem he does so with his eyes open, and cannot object after- 
shall be closed or destroyed, and another nation or sec- | wards to the bargain, but the fact is that he does not ask for 


tion of a mation endeavouring to ruin the entrance to a natural 
harbour, used by ships of all countries navigating the ocean— 
that “highway of nations”—on which it is situated, as a place 
of refuge and so forth. However, that is no doubt a theoreti- 
cal view of the question ; so I must add briefly the practical 
facts as to Dunkirk. Mr. Sumner must either have known 
these and suppresred them ; or ignorantly quoted as a prece- 
dent w ly ju ;—was none whatever. 

Dunkirk was in no sense a ; the ap) 
were always, and are, dangerous; and the harbour, so to call 
it, was shallow and only suitable to fishing craft, &., in its 
natural state. It was improved somewhat by the 8 ; 
and when taken from them by the French and lish in 1658, 
was ceded to England; and in the reign of Charies II. sold to 
Louis XIV., who made docks, and added largely to the fortifica- 
tions, with the avowed purpose of forming there a rendezvous, 
or “ base of operations,” for the invasion of the British Isles. In 
brief, Dunkirk was meant for a military and naval depot, and 
was intended as a “ standing menace” against Great Britain. 

At the Peace of Utrecht (consequent on the victories 
of Marlborough) in 1713, it was stipulated that the 
mil and nava! works should be destroyed. This was 

out in a modified form by France, which led to 
diplomatic disputes between the two countries. But the 
entire affair as to Dunkirk was strictly one concern- 
ing France and England. It neither concerned the other 
maritime powers, nor was apy objection or formal notice 
taken of the matter by them. The “precedent” therefore, 
so dogmatically put forward by Mr. Sumner, is an absurdity, 
ae so far that it enabled him to add another to his string 
of plausible yet malignant fallacies. i 
re g) g cases even of misstatement might easily have 
been found in the “ Oration ;” but they are so interwoven with 


it at all. He knows that there are now light, wholesome, and 
palatable wines in the country which he could very well af- 
ford to drink, and which he would be very glad to see on the 
table, but he knows also that the -— of hotelkeeping places 
these wines beyond his reach at the Hotel. 

It is surprising that hotelkeepers have not discoy- 
ered their own interests in this formed that 
three half- 


ing that at a period when the whole 
to be revolutionized, this particular feature in it should be left 
unchan In this respect the new establishments show no 
improvement upon the old ones. A pint of “sherry ” is still 
8s., exactly as it was forty years ago, and exactly the same 
nal charge is levied on any demand fora less ordinary wine. 
either free trade, nor commercial treaties, nor competition, 
nor any other incident of modern progress has affected this 
part of the system in the smallest degree. Let any reader con- 
trast the price-current of a wine merchant with the wine list 
placed before him at an Hotel. Let him assume, as he very 
safely may do, that the wines of the establishment are cer- 
tainly not above medium quality, and then reckon what pre- 
mium he has to pay for consuming such articles in a coffee- 
room. ‘The fact is this, little calculation is almost universally 
made, and the result is that little or no wine is called for. 

Yet the proprietors do not like that omission. They not 
only wish their guests to call for wine, but they are half in- 
clined to expect such an order as their right. The other day 
a gentleman, who wrote to us in vindication of the dealin gs 
of a certain establishment with parties of excursionists, re- 
marked pointedly that a considerable batch of these visitors 
only called for a pint of sherry between them, value 3s. ; in 
fact, the whole of his argument was that whereas “ drink- 





local politics, that they have been eschewed by—Your obe-| ables” brought hotelkeepers/ their —_— these people fought 
dient servant, A British TRAVELLER. | shy of them, and so brought trouble without compensation. 
New York, 17th Sept., 1863. But look at the system everywhere prevailing, and then say 
e what effects are to be at need anticipated. If hotelkeepers, 


in striving to realize exceptional profits out of a particular ar- 
ticle, make it both indifferent in quality and dear in price, how 
can they expect customers to be free in ordering it? Let them 
improve the character and ‘ower the charge of the article, and 
they will soon find their.account in increase of custom. Will 
none of the new Companies be bold enough to make the ex- 
periment ?— London Times. 


‘es C. DE ae Cees of the 


WINE AT HOTELS. 


A single glance at cur advertising columps will show that 
Hotels are among the favourite speculations of the day. ‘The 
seem, indeed, to divide the attention of the public with joint- 
stock banks. The brilliant success of the adventure in one or 
two instances has combined with the abundance of capital and 
the limitation of liability to turn money into this new chan- 
nel, and in a short time we may expect to find new Hotels at 








Baltimore College of 
aren ei are —ieore scale ee to = ge- | and since assoeated with r, Bat Mayoard, of W ego.” 
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and in many respects, one of these new Hotels is sure to be an bT gh:T ab ALBION. 

ble place. The apartments are spacious and airy, the 





house is well ventilated, and the arrangements, as might be 
anticipated from the skill of modern architects specially di- 
rected, are excellent. The organization of the service, too, is 
usually commendable, the requirements of visitors are satis- 
fied according to fixed tariffs, and on these points a traveller 
has seldom much to complain of. Even if he has still to pay 
rather highly he does at any rate get something for his 
money. 

But this of the case happens to be an interesting one. 
Of course, if capital is attracted to Hotel Companies, that can 
only mean that Hotels are expected to pay very well. People 
who wap ep aetede me at yee good ie- 
terest, so te ing is now 1 as a very profit- 
able business. We have no doubt it is so, and if the charges 
made for accommodation were only such as would be required 
to eine apie to the trade, they would not be too high. It 
is certainly considered, however, that in one particular they 
are exorbitant—so exorbitant as to defeat the very intentions 
of the dealers, Asa general rule, nobody drinks wine at an 
Hotel as he would drink it in his own house. In other res- 
pects he lives as usual; perhaps, if he is out for a holyday, 
rather better than usual. But the wine he avoids, and for two 

reasons—first, because et ng wee bad, and next be- 
cause it is always dear. Practically, the consumption of wine 
at an inn sinks down to a modicum of what passes for sherry, 
and is sold at the rate of 72s. a dozen. 
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The “ Rams” Tethered. 

The Liverpool steamer of the 12th inst. brought tidings— 
very acceptable here—that our Government had finally re- 
solved to detain the iron-plated war steamers recently launched 
in the Mersey, until their ultimate destination was satisfacto- 
rily established, or until the legal difficulties that hang over 
the whole question of neutral ship-building for belligerent 
purposes be solved or smoothed away. The reader, who no- 
ticed our plain speaking on this point last week, could not 
have been surprised when the news came to hand. There has 
not indeed, so far as we know, been any Order in Council is- 
sued; and we are ignorant of the precise means of detention 
adopted. Of the fact, however, there can be no doubt—the 
“rams” are tethered. Our Foreign Office has cut through the 
mesh enwoven around it by the bungling legislators who 
framed the Foreign Enlistment Act, and by the 
finessing lawyers who pretend to explain the inex- 
3 Stee tale moe FRE eg ma plicable. And it may be observed, with reference to 
s pete fn Matern no mally to.» prohibition, aa tae this stretch of power, and in reply to American censors 
article is expected to be indifferent, and indifferent “ is| Who demand why the same course was not pursued in 
less noxious =—— ee * port,” —— wine the| previous cases—that this — varies technically, no less 

ie of French or than materially, from those preceded it. Steamers, very 
Eeon,umrernot nk, vouldte rum MBPS grog, eye ery wall ying aps, sd pro 
perfectly aware that such wines could be supplied to him at a | for guns, may be most suspicious vessels; but they are scarcely 
very reasonable rate “ equipped” for war, and certainly are not “armed,” because 


Kagan ont ie erat isan Ties 
case 80 80 e. RO} built with the above-named properties and capabilities. It 
pe 2 ar Awa danre about the wine trade. The rival |i otherwise with the two under notice. The steel-prows 
settle this point, even beyond cavilling in the Courts. The 
House of Commons and the country at large will justify Lord 
Russell, when hostilities with this country were perhaps in- 
volved, in throwing upon Mr. Laird the onus of proving that 
his “rams” are not intended to butt any peoples or potentates, 
with whom Queen Victoria is at peace. 

Farthermore, it appears to be pretty well established that 
these formidable ships were, after all, not originally ordered 
by or for the Southern Confederacy. They were put on the 
stocks for the Pasha of Egypt, whence their Turkish names. 
His successor, not being disposed to fulfil the contract, they 
were thrown upon the hands of the French mercantile house 
employed originally as agents. That this house has been ne- 


gotiating a sale of them to the South, cannot be doubted; 
and this is a simple explanation of the use made of the 
French flag at the launch, and of the interest that France was 
supposed to have in the matter. 

We leave untouched the taunts innumerable that appear 
here in print, charging it upon the British Cabinet that this 
change in its action has been induced by the thunder of the 
Parrott guns at Charleston, aud by the discovered impregna- 
bility of certain American “monitors.” The inventors of 
such rubbish are well aware that there are simple- 
tons enough to swallow it, and so they cease not 
in administering it to the national vanity. Summers can al- 
ways draw crowds to hear their invectives. We cannot pre- 
tend to reason with credulous folk, who picture to themselves 
the British government eternally on the watch for an occasion 
to injure or quarrel with this country. 

Existing doubts have been cleared up concerning 
a stray black sheep~not a “ram”—of the small Con§ 
federate fleet, the famous Florida. At the latest date, 
she was receiving at Brest the hospitalities due to a bel- 
ligerent in a neutral port, the French government acting 
herein precisely as our own has done. Two attempts 
however have been made by French ship-owners and mer- 
chants to impound this cruiser, through legal process, on ac- 
count of damages sustained by her hostile proceedings. We 
cannot follow out this novelty in maritime affairs; but we 
judge, from the action of the Bordeaux Chamber of Com- 
merce, that the claimants will gain nothing. That Tribunal 
has exonerated the Florida from the charge of piracy, which 
by the way is repeated here by the journals, day by day, with 
cuckoo-like and persistent absurdity. 


The General News from Europe. - 

Not a single one of the several questions of the day was 
settled, at the date of the last despatches, now a fortnight old. 
—Russia was still fighting Poland, and the diplomatic flurry 
between the former power and the three remonstrants against 
her treatment of the latter was not yet brought to a conclu- 
sion. The grand Muscovite reform proposal, lauded to the 
skies, in anticipation, by American journalists, turns out to be, 
as we expected it to be, a veritable sham.—The Emperor of 
Austria’s little plot to check-mate his brother of Prussia, and 
consolidate the German league of Princes, does not promise to 
bear much fruit.—The Archduke Maximilian’s answer to the 
Mexican Notables, deputed to offer him the crown, remains 
yet in abeyance ; though the conduct of France in Mexico—past 
present, and to come—supplies, as well it may, abundant mate- 
rial for discussion. But from all that is said in respect to them, 
from pamphlets, from speeches, from semi-official and from non- 
official newspaper articles, we cannot glean any definite idea 
of the purposes of ths Emperor Napoleon. His desires and 
wishes have been sufficiently revealed ; but his course, we be- 
lieve, is and always will be guided by circumstances and by 
momentary interest. It is nothing new to say that, if that in- 
terest at any time should incline his Majesty to abandon his 
new Mexican enterprise, he will assert that he never enter- 
tained any views whatever inimical to these United States. And, 
with what one of their own writers denominated their “ passion- 
ate credulity,” the people of these States will give ear and cre- 
dence to such declaration. Nothing more grotesque, therefore, 
isto be found in journalism, than the mild deprecation where- 
with France in Mexicois reviewed. Were this consummate and 
audacious plotter a spoiled child, he could not be treated with 
more deference. Nevertheless « collision may occur at any 
moment—more especially if it be true, as asserted, that a 
French garrison already holds Matamoras. 

Our good Queen has returned to Windsor from her trip to 
Gotha; and we are glad to see it reported that the journey 
has improved her Majesty’s health. Our,domestic politics are 
an absolute blank. Lord Russell, in opening a new Park at 
Dundee, took occasion to reiterate, with marked emphasis, 
the oft-made declaration of strict British neutrality in the 
American civil war; but the incident is scarcely noticed, in 
view of the detention of the steamers at Birkenhead, to which 
we have already adverted. 

The astonishing power of General Gilmore’s artillery at the 
siege of Charleston, and the varying reports of the conduct of 
the American iron-clad vessels in action, occupy to copious ex- 
tent the journals and the public. They throw indeed new light 
upon the subject of ordnance and forts ; though these, it may be 
believed, are from their very nature always doomed to change 
and modification. To the scientific genius that distinguishes 
them as a nation, Americans now add the costly advantage of 
being engaged in practical experiments. They err greatly, 
nevertheless, who suppose that any one nation is hereafter 
destined to a permanent superiority in the matter of offen- 
sive and defensive weapons. 


North and South ; More Bloodshed. 

This has been a far more exciting week than the last, the 
long-opposed forces of Generals Rosecrans and Bragg having 
at length come into contact, and having fought three sangui- 
nary battles on three successive days, which were as indeci- 
sive as usual, though the advantage in them, so far as yet 
is known, rested with the Southern side. 

It was on Saturday last, in the neighbourhood of Rossville 
in Northern Georgia, a dozen miles or so South of Chattanoo- 
ga, that General Bragg furious!y attacked the Northern army, 
from which he had systematically retreated. So heavy and well- 
sustained was his assault, that two divisions of the ederals 
gave way, the ground being only held in the end by the va- 
lour of General Thomas's division, and the skill with which 





he handled it. Sunday’s battle brought nearly a similar issue, 
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the end being however that G 1 Rosecrans retreated with 
his main body, in fair order, upon Chattanooga. On 
Monday the Southerners again fell upon the fighting 
U. 8. division above-named; but General Thomas fought 
his way well back to Rosecrans, making himself by universal 
testimony the hero of the three days on the Union side, and 
giving occasion to say of him that the salvation of the Union 
army is to be attributed to him alone. After the accounts, re- 
iterated for months past, of the splendid and unrivalled condi- 
tion of the whole corps, there is something surprising in the 
story as told. The reporters say little or nothing of Rosecrans 
personally; and as he himself telegraphed to Washington 
on Tuesday that he could not be dislodged from his position, 
it must be owned that he fell back, from the rank of an advanc- 
ing and victorious commander, to that of one who is thrown 
suddenly on the defensive.—As for the losses, they are num- 
bered in print, by thousands, although the nature of the 
ground prevented the use of much artillery. We forbear how- 
ever to register them, until better informed. An exceedingly 
strange fact is, that a more modest report of gains to the 
Southern side is given in Bragg’s despatches, than in the tele- 
gram of a Federal eye-witness. The former speaks of taking 
2,500 prisoners and 20 guns. The latter telegraphs from Cin- 
cinnati, where he had arrived, that the Northerners suffered 
prodigiously and lost no fewer than 50 pieces ofartillery. Thus 
the tales do not accord ; but at least it is clear that Rosecrans 
has sustained a severe check, and that the inroad into Georgia 
from the side of Chattanooga is suspended for an indefinite 
period. The movements of General Burnside are obscure. 
He was known recently to be at Knoxville; but while one 
statement is that he has effected a junction with Rosecrans, 
another describes his own position as dangerous. We should 
add that Southern papers admit their losses during the three 
days to have been extremely heavy, especially in officers. 
Three of their Generals are reported killed, and four wounded. 

Nor is this the only Federal misfortune of the week. One 
portion of the mysterious expedition against Texas, under Ge- 
neral Franklin, has been repulsed at the mouth of the Sabine 
river, with a loss of two gun-boats. There appears to have 
been a reckless disregard of risks on the part of the Union 
force, which returned to New Orleans, leaving as prisoners the 
crews of the captured vessels and about 100 soldiers. 

The siege of Charleston languishes.—In Northern Vir- 
ginia there are frequent cavalry skirmishes; but these do not 
indicate that any engagement {on large scale is at hand.—Sev- 
eral executions, for desertion, have taken place in the Union 
armies. On the other hand, it is plain from Southern journals 
that the Confederate forces are seriously thinned from the 
same cause. The main difference lies in this. The North, al- 
most without exception, though weary of the war and puzzled 
in procuring recruits, is rich and prosperous and determined 
to carry it on. The South, equally lacking fresh bone and 
sinew , must be suffering at every pore. 








Mr. Sumner All Abroad at Dunkirk. 

A oe having taken the trouble to expose one of 
Mr. 8 isstat ts in his late long-winded tirade 
against England, we give him space wherein to lay it before 
our readers, though the game is not worth the candle. The 
oration, as we remarked at the time, made no sensation what- 
ever, for all the detail on which it touched had been gone over 
a hundred times, and when the speaker ventured upon broad 
principles, these failed to bear him out. 

Far more extraordinary, than anything to be found in the 
speech itself, is the fact that it should have been made by a 
person holding the office which is held by Mr. Sumner. A 
Judge, who should rise in a court of law and declare himself 
furiously biassed in favour of one party to a suit pending be- 
fore him, would not more grossly offend the suggestions of 
propriety, would not more outrageously set at naught “ a de- 
cent regard for the opinions of mankind,” than did this 
Chairman of a Legislative Committee on Foreign Relations, 
standing up in public to arraign a foreign country. When all 
that Mr. Sumner said 1s forgotten, the indecency of his saying 
it will be remembered. 

That Mr, Sumner’s conscience will smite him in this sense 
cannot be expected. The man is not likely to take a clear 
view of anything, who could argue in public that a regard for 
what he calls “human rights” would justify international 
meddling, and not foresee how easily his own argument could 
be turned against himself. 


Over the Border. 

When last we noticed the troubles of the Canadian Minis- 
try, they were cowering under a conviction that their sup- 
porters in the Lower House of Parliament only outnumbered 
their opponents by three votes. The last division reduced this 
majority by one third—namely, from three to two—the tally 
being 68 to 61. Under this diminuendo scale, it is not sur- 
prising to find that early in the week it was reported in Que- 
bec that Mr. Sandfield Macdonald had resigned, and that Mr. 
Geoige Brown had been “sent-for.” We say we were not 
suprised, for a look from a distance had led us to anticipate 
some such event, and to record this impression in our columns, 
However, it seems that still another “ want-of-confidence” mo- 
tion is pending; to be offered this time by Mr. Galt, in the 
shape of an amendment to the Government bill authorizing 
a loan. Judging from the late statement of Mr. Holton, it 
would seem that the Provincial finances are drifting into 
very unsatisfactory, if not embarrassed condition. This fact 
justifies Mr. Galt’s notice of motion, and gives him a certain 
moral force in bringing it forward. 

We invite American attention to an article elsewhere on the 





Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, borrowed from one of our Mon- 
treal contemporaries, who knows what he is writing about. 
‘The Marquis of Normanby sailed, last week, in the Cunard 
steamer, from Halifax for Liverpool. Addresses and other de- 
monstrations of respect accompanied his Lordsbip’s departure. 
The name of his successor is still unrevealed. 

Russian War Ships in New York Harbour. 

The flag of Rear-Admiral Lessovsky is flying here, on board 
the Alezander Newsky, 51. Two other Russian frigates are 
also at anchor off the Battery, and two or three corvettes and 
smaller vessels are expected. This is a welcome sight to our 
citizens, whose leanings to the Czar and his belongings is de- 
cided and traditional. Moreover there are no war-ships in any 
service whatever, our own included, that make a more splen- 
did appearance in harbour than those of Russia. In style and 
smartness they cannot be beaten; they can scarcely be ri- 
valled. In reefing topsails in a hard gale and a heavy sea, per- 
haps comparisons might lead to a different conclusion. This re- 
mark aside, we may express a hope that the visitors will 
enjoy themselves. The Russian naval officers are almost 
invariably men of education and polished manners. If pub- 
lic hospitality be shown them, we trust also, for the reputation 
of New York, that it will be something better than is exhibited 
at an Aldermanic gorge. 

The sensation-mongers of the press are endeavouring to 
give this visit a political signification, and are even painting 
the Western powers of Europe aghast at the display. Thisis 
laughable. Western Europe knows very well what it means. 
There was a possibility of war. Russia did not desire to have 
all her squadron shut up at Cronstadt. She preferred that a 
portion of it at least should enjoy the immunities of a 
neutral and friendly port. Hence the gathering. The ships 
will probably winter in the Gulf of Mexico or among the 
West India Islands, so as to have New York at hand, in case 
of need. 


Drama. 


Mr. Edwin Booth re-appeared at the Winter Garden on last 
Monday evening, in the character of Hamlet. The theatre was 
densely crowded, and the audience greeted Mr. Booth with enthu- 
siastic applause, in which admiration for his acknowledged genius, 
sympathy with his still recent sorrow, and pleasure at his resump- 
tion of active professional duties, found delicate and earnest ex- 
pression. The ability and the popularity of this young actor are 
alike beyond question; and, with such powers and such opportu- 
nities, it would seem that the fruits of the loftiest and worthiest 
ambition are within his grasp. His Hamlet—with which all 
theatre-goers are familiar—is the best, because the truest to 
Shakspeare, that has been presented on our stage within the me- 
mory of this generation. That it is a perfect personation should 
not, however, be claimed in justice. If it were perfect it would 
please nobody : and this, because Hamlet, played exactly accord- 
ing to the poet’s ideal, would, upon the stage, be a very tiresome 
person. The playis emphatically one for closet study; and it is 
only in peculiar moods of mind that the character arouses genuine 
sympathy. Nor are those moods tolerant of the theatre. To 
any nature thoroughly sympathetic with Hamlet, the best 
of actors would be simply a nuisance. Fancy asking 
somebody to smell the lily for you, and say if it be sweet! 
The appeal of this character is to the highest mood of spirituality. 
It heats Ge imagination to a white heat. It involves no sensual 
e , no delight, no gorgeousness of colour, no 
celerity of movement. Its passion—if that be the right word—is 
that of intense intellectuality. Its at phere is that of sublimity 
and awe. What audi » ever collected within the walls of a 
theatre, could be swayed by such aninfluence? In New England, 
where the national dish for the Sunday dinner is beans and pork, 
a clergyman is said to have complained that he was obliged to 
preach, not to men and women thoughtful of divine things, but 
to so many bushels of beans. To what ‘‘ Hamlet” is usually played 
is wholly past conjecture; but, that it is not played to minds and 
souls fit to receive it, no person of judgment can doubt, who hears 
the comments made by the auditors, as they pass out of the thea- 
tre, after its performance. For that which they chiefly admire, in 
any actor’s personation of Hamlet, is precisely that which is bad. 
Their first demand is physical sensation—in other words, the mag- 
netism of vitality; and vitality is what Hamlet especially lacks. 
The closer an actor adh to Shaksp *s conception, therefore, 
the less effective will be his rendering of this part. The further 
he varies from this standard, the more acceptable he becomes to 
the multitude. 

Thus the Hamlet of Mr. Forrest—the most popular actor on our 
stage, because exercising the most powerful physical magnetism 
—is much admired. Yet it is, in an artistic sense, as bad as bad 
can be. Because Queen Gertrude remarks that “our son is 
fat, and scant of breath,” is ‘‘our son ”’ to be represented as dan- 
gerously lar, and p ing the breath ofa tornado? Yet 
Mr. Forrest, by vitalizing the part, wins success ; and I don’t know 
that actors, who wish to succeed with “ the general,” can do bet- 
ter than to follow his example. The intellectual few, however, 
know that all this is wrong. They know that Shakspeare has pic: 
tured Hamlet as a man of genius, delicate and sensitive, a poet of 
boundless imagination, a crazed philosopher, a stately intellect 
undermined by incipient insanity that is developed by “ supernatu- 
ral soliciting ;” and, knowing this, they naturally prefer any per- 
sonation of the character that even approximates the mood of 
quiet, intense spiritual emotion which is its very essence. Hence 
they admire Mr. Booth’s Hamlet. He, indeed, varies in many re- 
spects fromjShakspeare. He is not a Dane in appearance. He is 
not “fat.” He is not “scant of breath.” (Who eversaw an actor 
that was?) He is not—at least, he was not on Monday night— | the 
genuinely crazed. But, considered altogether, his performance is 
sufficiently true to Shakspeare to satisfy liberal criticism, and 
sufficiently vitalized to secure the requisite stage effect. I think 
I have, on former occasions, seen reason to consider his ideal of 
the character as truer than it seemed to be in the performance of 
Monday. He acted then as if merely simulating insanity. Prior 























to the arrival of the Ghost, and during its presence, he was all in- 


stinct with awe, and dread, and shuddering madness. But, after 
its departure, he recovered instantly, and thenceforward to the 
end played on with wholly inadmissible firmness of purpose and 
of style. This remark suggests the chief defect of the personation, 
Another time it might not be visible atall. Among minor blemishes, 
of which several might be ited, I may tion Mr. Booth’s 
grasping of an imaginary wart on his left hand, when repeating 
the words ‘‘ make Ossa like a wart.” This expedient is, to the last 
degree, mechanical and absurd, and is utterly unworthy of an ar- 
tist. Mr. Booth is usually so perfect in minute details, that such 
a defect as this is all the more glaring. An illustration of the 
customary excellence of his ‘‘ stage business”’ is seen in the vague 
glances with which be questions | the midnight air, when speaking, 
with most signifi tion, the passage— 
The King doth wake to-night, “and takes his rouse, 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, ete. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this felicity; but it is 
not necessary. Mr. Booth’s merits are not likely to miss appre- 
ciation. He has played Hamlet every night thus far, to crowded 
houses, and will repeat it—for the last time—this evening. 

This evening also it will be played, at Niblo’s Garden, by Mr. 
Bandmann, who takes a Benefit at that theatre, and so closes his 
present engagement. This young actor has achieved true success 
in every part which he has undertaken, and there is good reason 
to anticipate that his performance of Hamlet will be meritorious 
in the highest sense. His Narcisse has received the approbation 
of the public, and of many judicious critics. There can be no 
doubt of his talents and accomplishments, or that he has success- 
fully entered upon a brilliant dramatic career upon the English 
stage. 

Before leaving the subject of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet, it is proper 
to mention that, though he was, for the most part, very badly 

tained by the p who played the subordinate parts, yet 
three of these latter were well acted—namely, the Ghost, by Mr. 
L. P. Barrett ; Polonius, by Mr. T. E. Morris; and the First Grave- 
Digger, by Mr. Vining Bowers. 

Reverting to Niblo’s, it must be recorded that Mr. Forrest has, 
this week, appeared as Othello, Virginius, and King Lear. The se- 
cond of these parts, is, it seems to me, his best. It is intellectual, 
yet it affords full scope for physical energy. Mr. Forrest im- 
proves its opportunities, and fulfils its requirements. His imagi- 
nation seizes with apparent ease upon the character itself, and 
upon the situations wherein it is displayed; and his personation is 
finely illustrative of the quality of repose. He is by turns manly, 
tender, heroic, wielding with skill the weapon of sarcasm, and 
touching, with natural grace, the sources of pathos. His delinea- 
tion of raving madness, in the last act of the tragedy, presents a 
most truthful picture. In short, aside from occasional howl- 
ing, and numerous defects of elocution, his Virginius is a 
satisfactory and most impressive performance. He does not, in- 
deed, realize the scholar’s ideal of the ancient Roman; but he is 
the Roman of Mr. Knowles’ play—and that must suffice.—It is not 
often that I see reason to praise Mr. Forrest. The present oppor- 
tunity, therefore, is improved with all the more pleasure. 

Next week we are to enjoy several novelties in the way of en- 
tertainment, that deserve mention here. 

The first of these will be the appearance of Mademoiselle Ves- 
tvali, in English tragedy, at Niblo’s. The fame of this lady has, as 
everybody knows, been won on the lyric stage. She now attempts 
an entirely new path. Let us hope she will walk therein to greater 
honours in the future than any she has achieved in the past. 

The second of these novelties is the re-opening of Wallack’s 
Theatre, which is announced for next Wednesday evening. Anew 
play, the authorship of which has been attributed to Mr. Lester 
Wallack, will inaugurate the n>w season. 

The third novelty is Mr. Artemus Ward, who, prior to his 
departure for California, will pr y oration on 
“The Ghost.” This will be given at Niblo’s Saloon, on Wednes_ 
day. A writer in the Tribune appropriately observes that “‘ Arte. 
mas never hides his talents under a bushel. In fact, his last witti- 
cism is, that, whatever may be said of Ars celare Artem, the Ars 
celare Artem-as Ward has yet to be discovered.”’ 

A new piece, by Mr. Frank Wood, was played on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. It is called 
“The Marble Maiden,” and is a comic version of “The Statue 
Bride.” It was greatly marred in the playing; but justice is sel- 
dom done to a burletta, on its first representation. Mr. Wood's 
“ Leah, the Forsook’’ was an earnest of clever works in the same 
line ; and I am glad to learn that he has already accepted several 
managerial orders for new pieces. 

Mr. Julius Eichberg’s English opera, “The Doctor of Alcan- 
tara,’ has been produced in Philadelphia. A local paper says that 
the music, though it ‘wants originality,” is ‘ always ‘pleasant, 
and occasionally delightful.” This work is, I believe, to be brought 
out at Niblo’s, later in the season. One is glad, therefore, to hear 
a good report of it, in advance. 

A comedy, called “Court Gallants,” by the late Mr. Charles 
Selby, has been discovered by his widow, and is presently to be 
played, at one of the London theatres. 
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MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


At the distribution of prizes, at the American Insti- 
tute, yesterday, the first prize was awarded to Mr. W. 
B. Bradbury, of this city, for his New Scale Piano- 
Fortes. oe is = for prize seens from similiar 
sources, by th leman, within three weeks past.——_—— 

We veh Se a epectfully to recommend to the LHvenii 
Post the last volume of the “ Newgate Calendar.” It will fin 
therein some charming little scraps of information, touching 
crime and delinquency in England, such as systematical) 
mig its tirst page ————Lord Elgin has recovered h 
At the — — ~~ earns. cement a ‘— Lady 
‘ein = wae travel n Upper a.————Mr. Merry’s 
celebrated horse, Buckstone, hes been sold for £4,500 to go to 
China. Not for Celestial account: but for some of our sport- 
ps Soc dew at Lowe | Kong. Cricket and Races accompany 
lishmen wherever they settle themselves. Among 
= i. ties of the day is the re igy, = r a a in 
pm pa supposed, a Club for the assemblage 
of genial s| he as an tution for the organized research 
ty ofa traveller returning from those bournes 
ole oie uanetien an hear 
do it Md as may be gai 
pe fat 











for a “ Haunted House,’ one whose 
tation is well authenticated. Mr. Edwin Corbett, BOL 
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Frankfort, bas just been married to | Cresswell t What odd things are discovered odd | dockyard at Sheerness. The reputation achieved by Mr. Read as 
comer ot antiee ts wh ; second ter people Ct er chen mere in | 9 scientific naval architect was very high. 
of Lord The English mail of the 3d of cS core for the services he has rendered to the Ir... 4 
July arrived in Bombay on the morning ae the 23d | State, and for his ag nae devotion > ronan paving Appointments. 
it from ———Confiden success new 
19 aie 14 beens, pena ever esas fleas London the Atlantic telegraph cable in the Summer of 1864 is so firm, | The Hon. W. Harbord to be a Queen’s Foreign Service Messen- 




































































that Messrs. Glass, Elliott and Co. have not only contracted to 
make the cable, but to successfully submerge it. 
-_—_—s—:-—l OC 
British Sentrwent.—The following extract from a recent 
letter addressed to a gentlemen in this city by an intelligent 
lishmen has been communicated to us for publication: 
“T do not think that the profits of slavery and the cotton 
trade have had much to do in prod spoeeiy for 
3 lan n fact, it 


to have chaunted the priest’: of 
the Litany, at his second ordination recently. Such a m- 
stance has not happened in York Minister for 200 years, pro- 
bably not since the Sa ae me The papers a the Arch- 
powerfa musical voice—w may 8¢-! the South now envertained by many in 
count for it. —-———Charles Matthews has appeared on the |ig'Drecigely the class which has least to do with trade which 
French stage in Paris, in a French version of “The The is most favourable to Jeff. Davis. The sympathy is partly 
Man.” He achieved a fair, but not great snocess. produced by sentimental feelings towards the weaker party, 
coal mine, known as Wellington Pit, at Whitehaven, Cum- as formerly towards the Greeks against Turkey, and more 
berland, has been on fire for some time, and resists all efforts lately towards the Poles against Russia; partly by eamire- 
to extinguish it. It has been at last determined to cut & | tion “for the vigour and skill displayed in some instances by 
drift from the shore to the shaft, and so let in the sea. tho. Southam ; and partly by the boasting of the 
Mr. Cassius M. Olay has turned, for a moment at least, from Northern newspapers, and their assertion that, after the sub- 
the folly of his diplomatic ways, though he can’t yet rid him- duing of the South, the re-united States will proceed to punish 
self of his egotism and conceit. He writes, from ters-| England and invade Canada, Some people agree that if the 
burg, to a friend in Washington: “They have granted mea United States are to contain (as Peesident Visesta éfirms 
telegraph line charter, the line to run from the mouth of the | :},y will) one hundred millions of inhabitants in 1900, these 
Amoor River to America. It will unite all thecontinents and} 90.3 pun millions will. be dan to usif 
be the great work of the age. It will illustrate my mission to we ought to 
this country.” The Bishop Oe eae te wish well to lone trae 


gs against the Rev. G. Drury. rector of »Suf-| ments. I may add that many here (like Mr. Beresford Hope 
for ha r into the cel tion of | have come to the conshusion tha Calhoun's doctrine of State 
divine worship in the parish church. So much anxiety | richts is the true doctrine, and consequently that the South- 


has been shown to possess a portion of Herne’s Oak as it lay erners are no rebels. I ought to say that 1 do not agree with 
in the Home Park, that it has been necessary to place a keeper | those who hold this oplaien. I admire the spirit of the North 


to watch over it night and day, previous to the removal of the | ;, refusing to allow the country to be torn to pieces.”—Na- 
interesting relic toa place of security. The Globe's| ,- — eces. 
Paris core p bhi tional Intelligencer. 


correspondent states that a new blue has been produced 
less costly than indigo, which may affect a } class of in- 
terests in India.- The health of Garibaldi continues to 
improve. The General walks about Caprera now by the aid 
of a stick, and without feeling any pain. Mr. Froude 
intends, it is said, making liberal references to scandals about 
Queen Elizabeth in his first and second volumes of the history 
of the reign of that Queen. Among recent deaths in 
France we notice that of la Murquise de Grammont, 
daughter of the Duc de Crillon, the last of the French de- 
scendants of the noble friend of Henri IV.————_—-_— 
Longfellow’s new book is to be called “ The Wayside Inn, and 
Other Poems.” ———_———“ I have'nt another word to say, sir ; 
I never dispute with fools,” said an ill-tempered disputant. 
“No,” was the reply, “you are sure to with them.”—— 

An ancient on: near the Aspinwall House, in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, known as the “ great Aspinwall elm,” was 
blown down in the late equinoctial gale, ra vi s life 
of 207 years. ——_————Coleridge’s celebrated periodical “ The 
Friend,” which he edited in 1809, is to be republished in book 


form, complete —_————The Rev: A. D. Smith, D.D., of this a 
city, has become President of Dartmouth College, at Hanover,| Presentation To a Bririsn Caprarn.—A gratifying pre- 
N. Y | sentation was made yesterday at the Sailors’ Home, in Liver- 


4 As an instance of religious fanaticism it ma: 
be noted that M. Rénan’s “ Life of Jesus,” which is anti-Chris-| pool, from the President of the U. 8. to Capt. Clarke, of the 
tian in tendency, and has made a sensation in Continental Tipe ship General Neil. At the request of the Board of 
e, 


view to resisting Euro 
bishop of York is said 

















Down ON THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT.—The late Prince 
Albert incurred popular displeasure and some misapprehen- 
sion by hinting that the representative system is not an un- 
qualified success, ‘“ Parliamentary Government is on its trial,” 
he remarked, when Europe was torn by revolution and war. 
Had he lived until now, and had cared to familiarize himself 
with the sayings and doings of our provincial legislators, we 
have no doubt that his estimate of responsible government 
would have been tainted with considerable scepticism. He 











bly which seems to have no a object than the 
aan ae eee oy A ae _ 
partisan struggles, e feature in the 
administration of public affairs. It might be, too, that he 
would wonder how long a people, intelligent and energetic, 


gratifica- 
the endless development of 
‘orms an indispensab! 





far towards rendering parliamentary resentation a bur- 
lesque, and pustlementary talk an ‘nmitigated nuisance.— 
Quebec Mercury, Sept. 21. 





Europe, and is to be publicly burned in a commune near Trade, to whom it had been transmitted, Mr. Kendall, chair- 
Ploermel. So says the Courrier de la Bretagne.——--——-A of the Liverpool Local Marine Board, made the presenta- 
Boston paper calls Carlyle an “old literary ruffian.” Such is| tion, which was a handsome gold watch, with chronometer 
the gentleness bred of political animosity. ‘The Char-| movement, bearing a suitable inscription. It appeared that 
leston papers say that 7,551 shots have been fired at Fort) on the 15th of March, 1862, when on a voyage from Boubay 
Sumter. It has been struck 5,634 times. Of these shots, 3,595 | to Liverpool, Capt. Clarke, in the Indian Ocean, fell in wi 

struck the outer walls, and 2,139 struck inside —————The | the ship , Capt. Hows, of Boston, in a sinking condi- 
Hon. Robert J. Walker has begun, in England, the publication | tion, she having been completely disabled two days before by 
of a series of letters on American Finance and. Resources.|a cyclone. On nearing the Scargo, Capt. Clarke himself went 
on board of her, and perceiving the plight they were in he took 
off the captai: ger, and put them on 

inst. 





It was this gentleman, we believe, who once when in London, 
applied to Mr. Bright, ones him on his knowledge 
of Finance, and calling forth the pointed rejoinder, “I 
don’t know anything about the subject, and I don’t 
believe there are two men who do.”. 


n and crew and one 
board of his own ship.—Zimes, 








The Pictou (N. 8.) — y a that = or bee = ae Obituary. 

id in country. In many locali- 
ties the to rireall blackened and the aboe affected with the| Ear. Beavcnamp.—Ge Earl Beauchamp, Colonel of 
disease. ~— cases halfthe potatoes are diseased. The rot | the 2d Life Guards, died at Madresfield Court, Worcestershire, 


is said to have made its appearance also in some parts of New 
England. A boy, ten years of , named Giovanni 
Gargano, bas astonished the artists of Naples by making an 
excellent piece of statuary. A wreath of flowers, which 
‘was laid upon a coffin buried in Gloucester (Mass.) cemetery, 
eight years ago, was recently disinterred, and found in a re- 
markable state of preservation ; the stems of the flowers were 
green, and had sprouted to a considerable size. They have 
been carefully planted, and are now in a thriving condition. | Mans, by whom he leaves surviving issue two sons and a 
The ‘ecopress Enugénie has introduced the fashion of — namely, Viscount Elmley, M.P. for Worcestershire ; 
blue and white stri ings. Among modern in-| the Hon. F. Lygon, M. P. for Tewkesbury , and Lady Geor- 
ventions is a “ship's berth Ly ,” intended to eee — giana, married to Lord Raglan. 
sickness. When used as a berth it acco to the - 
motion of the vessel after the manner of a mariner’s compass.| Mr. F. J. H. Beever.—We are reminded 
In case of shipwreck, it may be used effectively as a life-boat. | tices in London journals, that we omitted at 
A — at a rural funeral, condoled with the be-| to record, With expressions 
reaved parents “on the loss of this lovely daughter, upon | the death of Mr. Fred 
whose education they had lavished so much expense.”-——— | Jesus Coll 
An iron 86-pounder, which has a history, was captured at 
Vicksburg, and has been sent to Washington. It was cast in 
France, in 1768, and wes brought to this country, by Lafayette, 
in 1777. It did service in the Revolution, in the war of 1812, 
in 


on the 8th inst., in his 79th year. He entered the army in 1803, 
and saw much active service d the Peninsular war, serv- 
ing from 1809 to 1810, and again from 1814 to the end of the 
war, including the capture of Oporto, the battle of Talavera, and 
passage of the Coa, and being severely wounded in Massena’s 
advance to the battle of Busaco. He was for a | ay - 

y 
Caroline Eliot, daughter of the late Earl of St. Ger- 














Obituary no- 
f sii ae “ 
of sincere regret and sym s 
erick J. H. Beever, M.A., fe ! 
, Oxford, — 





massacred by Sioux Indians, on 
the Missouri. Mr. Beever, in the month of July, 

services to a message from General Si 
ley to Colonel Crooks, during the Indian warfare in America, 
and while conveying the answer was waylaid by the Sioux 
and murdered, three arrows being found in his body. An ir- 
resistible propensity to adventurous life carried this accom- 
plished and noble-minded gentleman on an excursion so re- 
mote from the charms of civilized life, wherein he was born 
and brec. He left a few much-attached friends in this city, 
and elsewhere in the U. 8. 


The death of the venerable Stewart 


called “Emma Lyons,” based on the rd 
and Lady Hamilton. It will appear in lish as well as 
French tex The monuments to Lord Byron’s daugh- 








dl din ry M an 
’ reader Sharghai, H. Tudor Davies, Esq., Com: 
sioner of Chinese Customs at that port.—At Torquay. b Arthur 


be- | Monro, late Major 12th Lancers.—At eth, 
., of T formerly of the 4th Gds.—At Fresh- 
ne ight, R. os R. N.—At the 
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would probably have been inclined to ask whether an Assem- | R. 


























liow of 


ural | Should take place between the 
Par- | We believe they may go their way quietly. It is n 


a sp E. Saurin, Esq., now a Third Secy., to be a Sec. Secy. 
n H. M. diplomatic service.—Lieut.-Col. M‘Call, Unatt., to be 
M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. Cargill, 


— —. of 
Arup. 


Tue CoLoneLcy OF THE 2nD Lire-Guarps.—The Colo- 
~~ of the 2nd Life Guards is aguin vacant by the death of 
Beauchamp, who enjoyed the honour only for a few 
months. We believe it is the rule, that none but peers shall 
have the colonelcies of the Household Cavalry, and the ac- 
companying Court office of Gold Stick in Waiting. It may 
be fairly med then, that the Marquis of Tweeddale is not 
unlikely to be the new colonel, as he is the only peer who is 
a full general. He was never a cavalry officer, but neither 
were Lord Gough, nor Lord Seaton, nor other possessors of 
these posts. Long and distinguished service has been gene- 
rally held to furnish a claim, irrespectively of the arm of the 
Service in which it was rendered, and these qualifications Lord 
Tweeddale very well fulfils—Army and Navy Gazette, Sept, 12. 





The 8th Hussars and the 74th Highlanders are ordered home 
from India.——H. M. 8. Megera arrived at the Gold Coast on 
the 14th of August, with 600 men of the 4th’W. I. Regt., in- 
tended to relieve the Gold Coast Artillery. Col. Ford is 
coming out to command the detachments of Royal Engineers 
in Canada. He will be relieved in his command at Woolwich 
by Col. Hawkins, R.E., who has been employed for some years 
past on the Boundary Commission between the U. 8. and Bri- 
tish territory, in the western portion of North America. In 
the same corps, Col. Lloyd is ordered from Bermuda to Man- 
chester, to relieve Col. Hamilton, ordered to the Cape; and 
Major Gossett from British Columbia to Devonport.——The 
Commander-in-Chief of Madras, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Hope Grant, 
during a visit to the Maharajah of Mygore, met with an acci- 
dent. His horse pitched him over his head, and the fall broke 
two of his ribs ; he is, however, recovering ——Sir Hope Grant 
has recommended the introduction of the Zouave unitorm for 
the Madras Native Infantry, and the proposition is now under 
the consideration of the Government of India. ——Lt. Garnett, 
2nd batt. 15th Regt., is appointed Aide-de-Camp to Brig.-Gen. 
Atherley at Malta.——By the appointment of Major-Gerl. Sir 
Percy Douglas to the command of the Cape, in succession 
to Lt.-Genl. nyard, who has returned home, the very desi- 
rable post of Lt.-Governor of Jersey is vacant. Lt.-Col. 
Paget Bayley is discharging temporarily the duties of D. A. 
A. G. at Aldershot, in succession to Bt.-Lt.-Col. Sir Henry 
Havelock, who has embarked to join his regiment in New Zea- 








would be induced quietly to submit to proceedings which go | land 


War Orrice.—Sept, 8.—R1 Engs: Lt-Gen Hall to be Col-Comm, 
v Gen Oldfield, dec; Lt-Col Ford to be Col.—15th Ft: Lt Coven- 
try to be Capt v Kemmis, who rets; Ens Kemmis, to be Lt; Gen 
Cadet Hamond to be Ens.—60th Ft: Capt Biggs to be _ v 
Fraser, dec; Lt the Hon R P Vereker to be Capt, v R Hazen, dec; 
Lt Stehelin to be Capt.—Ens Rhodes and O’Brien to be Lts ; and 
Gent-Cadet Bradford and Serg-Maj Vining to be Ens.—Rifle Brig; 
Hon Cecil Parker to be Ens v Hon FA Willesley prom inColdstream 
Gds ; Staff-Asst Surg Wiles to be Asst-Surg, v de Chaumont app 
to Staff.—2nd W I Regt: 1 St J Hartford, to be Ens, v Keene, dec. 
—Brevet. Lt-Gen Sir J M F Smith, to be Gen, v Oldfleld, dec; 
Major-Gens Grierson and W L Hall to be Lt-Gens; Col Servanté 
to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col Hawkins, R E, to be Col; Bt-Lt-Col Nor- 
man, C B, Bengal Army, to be Aide-de-Camp to H M, with rank of 
Col.—Sept. 11.—15th Ft: Gent Cadet G Montgomery Porter to 
be Ens, v Hamond, app canc.—3rd W I Regt: Lt Jackson to be 
Capt, v Mulliner, dec; Ens Clerke to be Lt; J G Kelly to be Ens. 


Navy. 


The Wrangler, 4, and the Bloodhound, 3, from Sierra Leone, 
have arrived at home, to be paid off; also the Pioneer, 6, from 
Australia——The name of Rear-Admiral Sir James Hope, 
K.C.B., is now mentioned in connection with the West India 
command.——The Pelorus, 21, fitting at Devonport, is to go to 
China.—Comnrr. Brock, of the Pelican, 17; in the Mediterra- 
nean, having resigned, from ill-health, Commr. Comber is a 
pointed to su him.—_—T he Acylia, 21, for China, is nearly 
Capt. Cresswell’s pennant has been hoisted.-— 
7, 81, screw steam-liner, 3729 tons, and 800 horse- 
power, fitting at Devonport, is to have a complement of 860 
officers and men, and will be commanded by Capt. Prevost. 
The Gibraltar was launched at Devonport in 1860, and is now 
for the first time being put into commission, and it is reported 
her first station is to be the Mediterranean—On board the 
flag-ship Huryalus, 35, in the China Seas, a gallant act is re- 
ported, Comm. Wilmot being the hero: On the night of June 
25 one of the Mazines on the port gangway fell over , with 
his accoutrements on ; and he could not swim. A man named 

overboard after the Marine, and would have 

ly carried down by the weight of the Marine, had 
not Comm. Wilmot jumped overboard, diving under both, and 
bringing them in safety alongside the ship——The Fawn, 17, 
at Chatham, is to be brought forward for commission, to re- 
lieve the Greyhound, 17, on the West India station. The 
gun-boats, built by private contract, during the last war with 
Russia, are fast dying out, of dry rot.—— Another traction en- 
gine, of German invention, has been tried at Chatham Dock- 
yard, and promises well.——Not only the Service, Sut the sci- 
entific world will regret to hear that the health of Rear-Adml. 
Washington is in so unsatisfactory a state, that he has been 
compelled to tender his resignation of the post of Hydrogra- 
her to the,Navy. Rear-Adl. ham, and Capts. Robinson and 
er, are named among the candidates for the pea 
——Other Russian ships of war are expected here, in addition 
to the frigate whose arrival was announced last week, and to 
two arrived since. They come, as to a neutral port, lest war 
zar and the Western powers. 
less to 
add that they are secure of a most hearty welcome here. 
The U. 8. sloop-of-war Macedonian, arrived here a few days 
since, and has fone to Newport. This is the ship that took 
out 125 young Middies for an experimental voyage to various 
European ports, at all of which they were cordially received. 
Gaspé, 8rd inst., speaks of a very 











4 . , —At Caleu ble visit paid there by the U. 8. -boat Matgham. 
eet the sen ~gy" was Digby W. G. Fair, Liat. AAt Beg ton, a ridge, We wish such vlaits were more frequent a thn 
is to be pu Pedy rd or mony edrhaelMfbace § son 8 —At gs, Capt 3: Mackay ia ie, sd arronsrmmwes.—Cogte: H Boys to Alerwe; FH Stirting to 
4 most ‘antag a Cambridge, Mascochetaa: oe = Douglas: 44. a soe. Paster gr ee Renaud tou to Gibraltar: Somer to Pelion Teen 3 8 Take, 
a young girl, actuated by jealousy, threw a bottle of| U. Stote, Esq., , R. N.—In India, Capt. Boyle, 38th Regt. | Hon Francis Gassiatt, and Cecil Johnson to Fworus; 8 

seardkhss eas Whit tha lave cf 3 ping nak in a public assem- | He carried at” Alma.—At Portamouth, having thrown Sandys to Speede-li; J Luttrell, D Ste G G Hunt, and Pringle 

The badl and lost the of himself from a window. Styne fit_of insanity, Lothiam | to Scylla; W Manthorpe, H Cardale, A lame, J Paal, Haw 
bly. ra pebeed spe ae Hood Ean’ | 58rd Regt.—At Malta, . M ton Biddulph, 2rd Fasilicrs.—At trey, and Mi Byles to Gibraltar —S : JR Anderson to 
ih who tried Palmer poisoner, havesince | Mer Bam.’ Read, formerly member of the Admiralty School ot | Leese to Zeman: A Tt *Plorus; W Warvecton to 
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died suddenly, vin sd Cucnpbell: Bacon Aldeston, tat tie Havel Architecture, and more receutly master shipwrigbeof 1, i. 
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New Publications. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock’s much and justly praised work on Ja- 
pan has been republished here, by the Harpers, in two hand- 
some volumes, with suitable maps and illustrations. It is 
entitled The Capital of the Tycoon ; A Narrative of a Three Years’ 
Residence in Japan. Its author, it will be remembered, was 
latterly British Minister to that country, in wliich capacity he 
enjoyed peculiar opportunities—of which his book shows that 
he fully availed himself—of becoming acquainted with the 
character, manners, customs, and condition of the singular 
people among whom he dwelt. The liveliest curiosity could 
scarcely desire to know more than is here set down as to these 
children of the sun. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who went to 
Japan in 1859, appropriately prefaces his narrative of personal 
observations, by a backward glance at the chronicles of the 
country. Then, in a lively and agreeable style, he reviews his 
three years’ residence therein, passing from point to point with 
natural ease and grace, imparting knowledge on every page, 
and keeping the reader at all times interested. Altogether, his 
book constitutes a graphic and finely coloured picture of a 
curious phase of civilization; and as such it should attract 
general attention. Its appearance, too, is most timely—now that 
the question of foreign relations with Japan is being agitated 
for a final settlement—and we trust it will be as extensively 


read in this country, as it has been in England. Extracts | 888° 


from it have appeared in our columns, 


A useful volume, for those innocent monomaniacs who col- 
lect postage-stamps, has just been published, in particularly 
neat style, by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. It is called the 
Album for Postage and other Stamps, American and Foreign. In 
form it is a quarto, containing two hundred and eight pages. 
These pages are very neatly marked off in squares, for the re- 
ception of the stamps. Maps of the continents, and wood-cuts 
of the flags of all nations, are introduced at intervals, together 
with brief geographical and statistical statements as to the 
countries of the world. Thus the Album is calculated, not 


merely to serve for the arrangement and preservation of 


stamps, but as a means of fixing important facts in the minds 
of those whu use it. In this view it is really a serviceable 
work, and we therefore commend it to the attention of all per- 


sons interested in the relics of postal traffic. If it has but the 


effect to supersede that other kind of Album, in which amiable 
young ladies embalm the versified inanity of their many 
friends, it will prove a blessing indeed. 


Sportsmen will welcome an admirable treatise on the use of 


the gun, just published here, by Mr. W. A. Townsend. It is 
called The Dead Shot, or the Sportsman’s Complete Guide, and 
is the work of an English writer, who employs the pen-name 
of “Marksman.” In England it has passed through three 
editions, and has received the unqualified approval of the local 
sporting press. This popularity is well deserved. The work 
is simple, practical, unostentatious, and exactly what it pre- 


tends to be—a Sportsman’s Complete Guide. It aims to teach 
the novice how to handle the gun, and it also aims “to cure 
Its method is to give directions 
as to the choice and use of weapons, and as to the proper 
modes of pursuing game; and these directions it justifies by 
the clearest reasoning, and enlivens by appropriate anecdote. 


defects in bad marksmen.” 


Its author, therefore, should not be blamed, if any sportsman 


novice or veteran, reads it without profit. Of such an one it 


might be said—as Praed says of his Vicar’s guest— 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 

And tweaty curious scraps of knowledge ; 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor— 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the vicarage, or the Vicar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Palmoni; or the Numerals of Scripture a Proof of 

Inspiration. A Free Inquiry. By. M. Mahan, 
S Pr te ete . Appleton and Co. 
A Manual of Devotions for Domestic and Private 
eo. By George Upfold, D. D., Bishop of In- 
BRD. occcccccrcccacesecceccavceconseccvessccecees 
A Class Book of Chem'stry. New Edition, Ilustra- 
ted. By Edward L. Youmans, M. D. 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 


braid, has a very elegant effect. White dresses, made in mus- 
lin or transparent materials, have the skirts trimmed with 
fluted flounces or bouillonées, in which are run coloured rib- 
bons. When coloured skirts are worn under these \ 
they should be made of equal length with the over-skirt, and 
should in most cases be accompanied by a low body of the 
same, over which is worn the white corsage or rine. If 
the petticoats worn with these thin dresses should be of mus- 
lin, or washing grenadine, they should be‘about an inch from 
the ground, and trimmed with flounces. We almost invariably 
see in Paris the petticoats of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed in the same manner. We fear our readers will 
think this rather an extrav: t fashion to recommend them, 
but if te er consider the expense incurred in the making 
and wash Og of flounced petticoats, we think they will soon 
be reconciled to the innovation. Dresses are almost invariably 
accompsnied by cloaks of the same. This fashion will, we 
believe, last during the autumn ; but we are not so assured of 
its continuance after the commencement of the winter season. 
Plaid dresses are fashionably worn; they are as yet uncom- 
mon, but will become more general in the autumn. Plaid 
sashes of ribbon or silk are much in favour for white or self- 
coloured dresses. White bodies are so very useful to wear 
with skirts, the bodies of which are old-fashioned or no longer 
fit, that they are likely to remain as much in f»7our for a long 
time as they now are. They are made in vais<ous materials— 
muslin, plaited, or boulonnée, grenadine, foulard, or llama ; 
ben | are often trimmed with black lace insertion. Those 
ies are no longer made to hang loosely over the skirt, like 
the Garibaldi, which is quite out of fashion except for early 
morning wear. The ceintures generally worn with these cor- 
are those called postillon. They are pointed at the to 
and bottom of the front, but have a plaited basque behind. 
he two front pieces forming the plastron are of white silk or 
moire, with a row of buttons down each seam. The rest of 
the ceinture postillon is made in coloured silk or moire, and 
to lace under the arms. The ceinture Suisse is generally made 
with two points at the top, both in front and back, and is 
worn with bretelles, 
es are rarely seen now with bows at the back; they 
have generally a plaited basque, under which the ends are 
fastened. Some ceintures have four ends—one each side of 
the front, and two at the back; those in front are shorter 
than the others. In these materials this sash has a very ele- 
gant effect. 
It is thought very probable that tight-fitting jacket-bodies, 
will be worn again towards the winter; the different vestes 
that have appeared this year, and last, have prepared us for 
the resuscitation of this becoming style. Should jackets, in- 
deed, return, they will not be made in any habille material— 
such as silks, satins, moires, or velvets—but will be confined 
to more homely wear. If they are introduced, it will be 
rincipally to wear with coloured skirts, in place of the white 
ies now used for that purpose. 

Toilettes de ville will be generally made with plain bodies, 
having two points in front, and a small DP gers basque at the 
back. These dresses are generally made with loose bodies 
and pelerines, either square or open in front, and crossed at 
the waist. With this make, round bandsand buckles or sashes 
are worn, according to the fancy of the wearer. Wesee many 
flounces, but they are rare except for washing materials, being 
generally put on in plaits with a heading. When one wide 
flounce is worn, the skirt itself is anstaenall in long, not deep, 
waves, and the flounce is mounted on these indentations. A 
ruche de coupée is placed at top and bottom of the flounce. 
When several narrow flounces are worn, they are generally 
placed straight round the bottom of the skirt, and up one side 
of the front to the waist. The last style of trimming dresses 
with flounces is to put them in deep scollops, with a trimming 
under each wave. We have seen one dress witha flounce put 
on in an entirely novel style. It was a violet gaze de soie 
over silk ofthe same colour. The flounce, which was about 
eight inches wide, was put on with four small box-plaits and 
one large one alternately; in the centre of the wide plait was 
a black lace vine-leaf. 

Square corsages, and those open en col ceeur, will continue 
fashionable, especially the former. Being so difficult to cut 
and fit well, they should only be entrusted to a clever dress- 
maker, as, if cut too high or too low off the shoulders, they 
entirely lose their cachet, and have an unbecoming effect. 
There is little or no alteration in the shape of the sleeves now 
worn ; they are all small, and mostly have seams at the back 
and front. They are rarely accompanied by jockeys of 
the same; but have gen ly epaulettes of lace or passe- 
menterie. 

It is improbable that quite tight sleeves will be worn in the 
winter. Linen cuffs are worn very deep, and with linen but- 
tons, for the morning. There is no sensible alteration in the 
form of mantle for next month; paletots, collets, or casaques 
being still worn, without any great difference of shape or style, 
excepting that they are a little shorter. Shawls are now worn 
by the Parisian ladies, fastened at the throat by a brooch, and 
not hanging loosely on the shoulders, as formerly. 

There seems no danger of bonnets resuming their high and 
pointed form; they are still narrow at the sides, but flatter on 
the top than formerly, and do not come so far on the head. It 


The Poor Girl; or The Marchioness and Her Secret. is impossible to describe the endless variety of hats now worn ; 

By Weetee TR 5 ise oc os ccsivecccsescséece Dick and Fitagerald. | the most elegant and aristocratic have a rather broad brim 

The Light and Dark of the Rebellion............ ¢,, % —_ and a bunch of feathers placed highin front. Caps are mostly 
an io de ns, 


The Art Journal for September............ 
The British American for August and September, Rollo and Adam 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


It is by no means an easy task to write a bulletin of the 
modes at this season. All that there was to say on the subject 
said, and it is 

definitely about the autumn fa- 
owever, do our best to give our fair 
ediate toilettes to be worn in the 
interval between the end of one season and the beginning of 
another. There is also some difficulty in selecting materials 
the day, it is 
this reason 
t foulards are so much worn ; they are cooler than taffetas, 


of materials and styles for the summer has 
almost too early to 5) 
shions ; still, we will, 
readers an idea of the interm 


suitable to the weather ; for, warm as it isd 
uite cool in the and evenings ; it is 


and yet warmer than muslin or grenadine. 
Mohair, foulard, and alpaca, we may then safely say, 

the most en for September. Gaze de 

bery, Mousseline de , and 

warm days and tojlettes 

“ turtle dove” is the last introduced, but we do not 


Virtue, Yorston, and Co, 


will be 
Cham- 
ines, will be kept for 
As to colour, the new 


think it will 


made of black and white lace, with a loose crown, and gene- 
rally have a Marie Stuart point in front. Fancy aprons are 
likely to become very fashionable for home wear; they will 
be quite small, and gathered or plaited into a very narrow 
compass at the waist.—Le Follet. ’ 





MARIE ANTOUINETTE’S NECKLACE. 

Camille Desmoutins being in the year 1792 reminded of an 
event which took place before the States-General were con- 
voked in 1789, pointedly remarked, “ Oh, that was before the 
deluge!” And truly enough, the French people invariably 
date their new state of existence from the great revolution 
which swept a whole world —e as it were, and gave birth toa 
renovated society. In spite of Th 's researches and Tocque- 
ville’s arguments,to that powerful political convulsion they attri- 
bute whatever is grand in their country, whatever is weak in 
their organization. It may be well to read in school-books 
and novels of ancient kings and time-honoured feuds; but, as 
far es the France of the nineteenth century is concerned, all 
these stories refer to the epoch “ before the deluge.” 

It was, therefore, with some degree of curiosity, not unmixed 
with bewildering amazement, that the civil tribunal of Paris 





even Louis XVL, and the Uongress of Vienna, not to speak of 


minor luminaries like Cagliostro, the Countess de Lamotte, 
and Mademoiselle d’Oliva, were mentioned in quite an off- 
hand manner by the glib — which are bent on making 
the law alternately clear or dim, according as it suits their 
purpose. And all that on account of a claim of two millions 
of francs set weer te heirs of Nicolas Gabriel Deville, Secre- 
tary of Louis , against the heirs of Louis René Edouard 
de Rohan, Cardinal, Grand Almoner of France, Prince- 
Bishop of Strasbourg, Lan ve of Alsace, Prince of the Ger- 
man Empire, Abbot of St. Vaast, and, above all, the possessor 
of a princely fortune. 
The whole trial revolved on the famous necklace affair, for 
which scandal did by no means spare poor Marie Antoinette, 
then the flighty and flirting queen of France. Among many 
other sins laid to her charge, and of which she may have been 
more or less guilty, she appears at all events to have been in- 
ee = nl aan navestastene, weighed, heavily 
it her in the scale of popular prepossession. The story 
has been widely spread: Goethe has made it the subject of a 
drama (Der Gross-C ), and Alexandre Dumas has told it in 
his own anti-historical fashion. According to the French 
lawyers who were en in the case, and among whom we 
have to mention Cremieux, Emile Leroux, and Dufaure, the 
affair happened in the following manner :— 

Cardinal de Rohan, who seems to have been deeply in love 
with his Queen, had fallen into disgrace and was banished 
from the Court. This —— in the year 1784, and he was 
then fifty-two years old. It was notorious that he could not 
bear quietly to submit to his fate, and a bold, intriguing 
woman, the Countess de Valois-Lamotte, the last descendant 
of an old line of kings, as she pretended, resolved to work on 
his weakness. Helped by Cagliostro, she convinced the 
worldly son of the Church that she was highly favoured by 
the Queen, and undertook to bring about a reconciliation. In 
the twilight a young Parisian prostitute, Mademoiselle d’ Oliva, 
who had a slight resemblance to an Austrian archduchess, 
played the part of the French Sovereign in the groves of Tri- 
anon. The Cardinal received his pardon, was admitted to kiss 
the hand of her whom he took for his lovely Queen, and rose 
from his knees intoxicated with pride and happiness. Ma- 
dame de Lamotte understood to perfection how to take advan- 
tage of the silly vanity of Cardinal de Kohan ; she asked him, 
in the name of Marie Antoinette, at first for a loan of 60,000 
livres, and then for a second one of 100,000. But, not satisfied 
with that telling success, she resolved on_ striking a great 
blow. The Court jewellers, Béhmer and Bassange, were in 
possession of a unique necklace, set in pearls and diamonds, 
and valued at 1,200,000 livres. 

That splendid ornament had been originally destined by the 
lavish Louis XV. for Madame Dubarry. But the crowned 
profligate died in the interval, and the jewellers finished the 
set in the hope that the young Queen who now ruled at Ver- 
sailles might be induced to buy it. Marie Antoinette was 
willing enough to adorn her pretty person with the ernwing 
collar, but still she shrank before the enormous expense, an 
said to Béhmer, “ We want a ship more than a jewel.” The 
goldsmiths began to despair of the bargain, when lo! the 24th 
of January, 1785, four months after the Trianon comedy, Car- 
dinal de Roban came in person to inspect the priceless trin- 
ket. The foolish swain had been persuaded by Madame de 
Lamotte that the Queen requested him to buy the necklace 
for her, and he took for genuine a badly forged signature, by 
which he was authorized to plete the purcl n fine, 
he obtained the costly jewel for 1,600,000 livres, agreed on 
terms of payment, and delivered it to the clever trickster, who, 
of a him to hand it to the enraptured spouse 
of Louis XVL. 
It is matter of history that the necklace was broken into 
ieces, which were sold in Paris, in England, and in Holland. 
hen the jewellers addressed a memorial to the King, the 
fraud which had been practised on them was immediately dis- 
covered, and poor Cardinal de Rohan was conveyed to the 
Bastille, together with the two plotting women Lamotte and 
D’Oliva, and with Cagliostro and some other accomplices. The 
nde mbre took up the affair, and put all the parties on 
their trial on the 31st of May,1786. The Cardinal, Cagliostro, 
and Mademoiselle d’Oliva were acquitted. Count de Lamotte, 
the husband, was sentenced to be whipped, branded, and sent 
to the galleys for the remainder of his life, whilst his wife, the 
Caughter of the Valois, received for punishment, “ to be beaten 
and scourged with rods, having a rope around her neck, and 
whilst naked, then marked on the two shoulders with a hot 
iron in the form of the letter V., and finally to be conducted to 
the House of Correction attached to the Hospital de la Salpé- 
triére, and detained there for ever.” 

The sentence was rigorously executed, and Madame de La- 
motte terrified the public, and even the executioners, by her 
wild and almost unearthly shrieks. Among the curious docu- 
ments which were read at the late civil law-suit of which we 
are speaking, is the memoir referring to Cagliostro’s share in 
the affair, and evidently written by himself. He not only ex- 
culpates himself with remarkable ability, but dwells also on 
the romantic incidents in his life, which he relates in the tone 
of a man who affects to believe in himself, and with an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the art of “getting up” an intricate 
melodrama. 

So far, almost every one may. be assumed to be more or less 
acquainted with this strange atfair ; the late trial revealed like- 
wise what followed. The Cardinal, when he was arrested in 
the King’s Cabinet, sorrowfully exclaimed, “I have been de- 
ceived, Sire ; I ask pardon of your Majesties, and am willing to 
pay for the necklace.” And, indeed, he consented to give the 
jewellers an assignment of 1,919,892 livres on the revenue of 
his Abbey of Saint-Vaast, which produced 225,000 livres a 

ear. The jewellers, who were indebted for more than a mil- 

ion to M. Deville, the King’s Secretary, transferred the assign- 
ment to him. But, before the first instalment fell due, the 
deluge came over the world, Cardinal Rohan lost his ecclesias- 
tical dignities and revenues, the Court goldsmiths became 
bankrupts, and M. Deville never received a farthing. To-day, 
his heirs maintain that they have a claim on the heirs of Louis 
Réne Edouard de Rohan. ‘The poor prince of the Church, 
“ Cardinal by the grace of and the authority of the Apos- 
tolic Holy See,” as he styled himself, had fied before the flood 
as far as Ettenheim, a small town in Baden which belon 
to him. He acknowledged in an authenticated document, that 
the trial before the Grande , and “the general confu- 
sion and spoliation of all property, sad effects of the French 
Revolution, which —— of all his revenues derived 
from the bishopric‘of Strasbourg, his 
lands in France, have taken from him the means of pa 
He died in 1803, instituting by a formal will as univ 
tee the daughter of his cousin, the fair Princess Charlotte 
Louise Dorothée de Rohan-Rochefort, known for the deep love 
with which she inspired the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, 
who dwelt with her at Ettenheim, where he was ly kia- 








be very long in favour; as our Parisian models seem to have} ‘had, a few days ago, to listen to the pleadings in a law-suit 

a decided penchant for decided hues, no very pale or unde- | which turned entirely on one of these aniediluvian events. It 

cided tints having been worn lately. Red is much | sounded like a voice from the nether world, like an echo from 

worn, and will be quite in favour by the autumn. is| the grave and the scaffold, this case in which some of the most 
fashionable and elegant, either over a colour or not; ac- far-fomed names in history, be it for good or for were 

cording 1 the tate of the wearer and the material em oyed. | handled by unfeeling barristers and shrewd attorneys. 

A alpaca dress and cloak, trimmed with Marie Antoinette, de Rohan, the Duke @’ 
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mory of the great captain. In 1796 the house and the monu- 
= were destroyed, but they have been rebuilt since that 

me. i 
Leaving these startling historical sowvenirs for the actual 
facts of the legal action, we may shortly record that the heirs 
of Secre' Deville contended that Princess 


omitted to pursue the payment of several debts, and that, 
therefore, her heirs were not entitled to the privilege of the 
bénefice Tinventaire, but ought to be bound to pay two millions, 
ae the capital and interest of the original debt. But the 
tribunal decided against them, declaring that the Princes de 
Rohan-Rochefort have a right to repudiate the bond given by 
the Cardinal, because he did not leave sufficient money to re- 
deem it. ak ony ent adds, it is true, that the debt was le- 
gitimately due by Stadame Lamotte’s dupe; but that 

@ poor compensation for two millions of fran 
paper, Sept. 5. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND Artistic Merat-Worx.—In his 
Jecture on this subject, to which we have referred elsewhere, 
Mr. Skidmore commenced by saying it would be desirable 
very briefly to recapitulate a few of the incidents mentioned 
in his previous paper, for the sake of the intimate relation 
between the metal-work of various eras. The first question 
he desired to enter upon was the immense extent and value 
of metallic art in almost every age and country of the world; 
and that while gold and silver were used for almost every pur- 
pose of secular life—such as baths, couches, chairs, and 
thrones—they were equally used for fonts, altars, chandeliers, 
chalices, shrines, and extended to architectural uses—such as 
columns, capitals, roofs, beaten plates for walls, entrances of 
doorways 0’ laces, the doors themselves, and, finally, for 
covering the floors. To illustrate this he quoted from early 
records and examples. Fifteen centuries B.C., 48 pillars were 
made for the tabernacle, 17 feet high, covered with plates of 
fine gold, and the}bases on which they stood were massive 
silver, weighing 114 lb. each. -. A few centuries later, and Solo- 
mon erected the pe om its porch 120 feet high, overlaid 
with plates of gold. Two massive pillars were cast of brass, 
81 feet high and 10 feet diameter ; the capitals, also of brass, 8 
feet in height and diameter. No such columns were in Eng- 
land in this day. The greater house had its ceiling of fir-tree 
overlaid with gold, garnished with precious stones. 
house, also, was overlaid with gold—the beams, the walls, and 
the doors. The holy house was overlaid with gold to the 
weight of 67,800 lb., and this not gilding, but plates, the nails 
being spoken of. Two pillars before the house were 61 feet 
— capitals of 7 feet high, and adorned with superposed 
wor 

The entrance of the house, the inner doors, and doors of the 
. Temple, were of gold. For secular use he made a throne of 
ivory and overlaid it with gold, with steps and of 
gold. All the vessels for use were of gold. About the same 
time Homer, in describing the palace of Alcinous, shows the 
usage of the period :— 

“~~ “The walls were massive brass ; the cornice high. 
Blue metals crowned in colour of the sky. 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors encase— 
The pillars silver on a golden base. 
Silver the lintels deep projecting o’er, 
‘And gold the ringlets that command the door.” 

Another century later, and the use of metallic art shows it- 
self in the record of wealth destroyed by jus when 
he discov that Nineveh must fall; destroying by fire, 
among other works, 150 bedsteads of gold, and a like number 
tables of the same material. Among numerous passages of 
ancient historians bearing on the question, occurs the record 
of a statue, throne, and table in gold, weighing 90,000 Ib. ; 
other instances of three statues weighing 2,800 ts. Croe- 
sus offered to the gods 3,000 head of cattle, and burnt on the 
pile bedsteads of gold and silver, vials of silver, &c. The re- 
sidue was cast into ingots, and weighed 86,000 lb. ; these were 
offered at the Temple ot Delphi along with a lion of gold 
weighing 1,100 Ib. hen the temple was burnt, 490 lb. were 
melied from it. Also bowls of gold, one of them of great skill 


ic3.—. 


and beauty of workmanship, made by Theodorus, the Samian. | p; 


confirms its excellence. He enumerates many like 
things, including several pillars ; and writes, “ all these are in 
existence in my day, but many others are lost.” In 432 B.C. 


x’ 
Phidias executed his figure of Minerva in ivory, with her 





Iden ent, worth £120,000, ding to the y of 
rhuey ; Jupiter, by the same artist, like Minerva, in gold 
and ivory, pe on a throne of ivory, gold, and precious 


stones. Strabo rays its h 
331 B.C., Alexander ente: 
the treasury he found 120,000 cwt. of gold, and the columns of 
its palace covered with plates of gold and silver. In Perse- 
he found still greater wealth. A few years later, and the 
odians, to celebrate the successful defence of the city, 
I i o ould = by parison with 

high. Its p ions Wi com, t 
that of Havelock in -square;—itself a memorial of 
than the Rho- 


t was 45 feet. A century later, 
as conqueror into Ecbatana. In 


Y;| of shipping for England, 
of Apollo, 120 feet | for American States. 


* * As Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it has 
a ena ah Sam (Applause, 
hear, hear. ou may rely with confidence on 
of Lord Palmerston, who is so justly and so uni- 
( )—for maintaining a line of strict im- 
the lamentable conflict still raging in America. 
duties of neutrality between parties violently 
not ee . (Hear, hear.) It bas been, 
be, our leavour, however, to exercise the power 
trusted, or which may be hereafter entrusted, to the 
by Parliament, in such a a as at warp hee 
every attempt to engage our in enterprises inconsis- 
tent with our one ae, ae - preserve py tn rare 
our and property, those safeguards o law 
and British Justice to which alone we are indebted for the se- 
curity we now enjoy.” (Applause.) 
The Corn ange was crowded by the infiuential citi- 
zens of Dundee, who gave the noble Earl a most cordial wel- 
come. 

At one o’clock the various bodies who were to take part in 
the grand ceremony of the day met in Barracks’ Park, whence 
the procession ed through the principal streets to the 
People’s Park, which is situated at the north-east extremity 
of the town. The Park occupies a space of thirty-eight acres, 
and is most tastefully laid out. In the centre stands a hand- 
some pavilion, in the Italian style, built at a cost of £6000. 


hy 





of small balloons were sent up. It was;intended to set off a 
larg’ balloon, but the wind was unfavourable. There were 
also several grand displays of fireworks. Not a single acci- 
dent has been reported, and the whole fete passed off with 
the greatest eclat. 


Discoveries aT Pompren.—The Naples correspondent of the 
Morning Post says :—* Tne following are some of the most re- 
markable of the objects recently found in Pompeii, and conveyed 
to the national museum in Naples. 1 must give the first rank 
to a beautiful gold lamp, with two burners, standing, with its 
pedestal, about 18 inches high, and ge cn exactly a Nea- 
politan rofolo, equivalent to 33 ounces, without its cover, how- 
ever, which is wanting, but which perhaps brought the origi- 
nal weight of the lamp to 36 ounces, or three Roman pounds. 
The geld is perfectly pure, and the quantity and quality of the 
metal form the value of the lamp, which in other respects is 
not to be compared to many of the bronze ones extant, being 

uite destitute of ornament, although not inelegant in design. 

his prize was discovered in the spring of the present year, in 
the middle of a newly-excavated street, evidently dropped by 
its owner or bearer in the h and alarm of a nocturnal 
flight. It is placed in a glass case in the cabinet of precious ob- 
jects in the museum, together with a pair of gold bracelets, of 
elegant workmanship, found at the same time. The bronze 
utensil department in the museum is so full that it has become 
a difficult matter to find room in it, although it consists of se- 
veral extensive halls, for the continually recurriag contribu- 
tions from Pompeii. It is on this account that the most re- 
cently discov objects in bronze are as yet on the ground 
floor at the entrance of the Pompeian painting gallery. 
ay them, I chiefly admired a bronze urn and brazier of 
very é t 
handles 





shape and tasteful decoration, the two lateral 
ing each formed of a couple of athletes wrestling, 
whilst the knob, so to say, of the cover consists of a Cupid 
riding on a dolphin. It is to be regretted that this admirable 
production should have suffered the same kind of partial de- 
composition as most of the bronzes found in Pompeii, owing, 
no doubt, to the chemical nature of the eruption there, whic. 
was evidently different from the volcanic stream which over- 
whelmed Herculaneum, as the bronzes found in the latter city 
are in perfect preservation, and have kept unchanged their 
original dark colour, whilst the Pompeian bronzes are gene- 
ly covered with blue and green oxides and encrustations. 
The large glass case containing the objects most recently 
arenes in from Pompeii is a museum in itself, with vases, 
cooking utensils, ornaments of dress, gems, rings, and coins. 
Two beautiful aurei or gold coins, of Vespasian apparently, 
look as new as if just out of the imperial mint.” 





Corrox ALL THE WorLD Over.—At the Cotton Supply 
Association at Manchester, on Wednesday, a letter was read 
from Havana, stating that the writer, after travelling in the 
United States and other parts of America for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with the progress of ulture, 
determined on his return to enter into the cultivation of cot- 
ton, and to prove that free labour might be introduced with 
great advantage to the country. He lanted about 100 
acres, comprising the different varieties of soil, in order to 
determine which is most suitable, and the plants are bearin 
luxuriantly, having an average of fifty pods on each stalk, an 

romising to produce on the average 150 each. Previous 
planters affirm that the first year does not pay, but the plant 
being perennial, the second year yields good interest for the 
money expended. A letter had also been received respecting 
cotton cultivation in Granada, West Indies, and repo that 
cotton was formerly largely grown in the island, as is still the 
case in some of the small islands of the Granadian group. Se- 
veral estates are available for the cultivation. A letter was 
received, requesting Sea Island seed for Trinidad, and report- 
ing that cotton grown there from seed furnished by the asso- 
ciation has been valued in Liverpool at 4s. per lb, A letter 
from Tortola, inclosing a small sample of cotton, states that 
the cultivation has extended oan, Oo as there was no means 
the crops been sold in St. Thomas 

r A means of direct shipment being now 
afforded, the production was likely to be stim . A letter 
from the Haitian minister in London states that his Govern- 


seasons; and that though the quantity as yet for- 
is not above the average, a Jarce quantity of superior 
uality is said to be on its way to mar The use of New 
Oetens seed is extending. Dr. Bonasia, of Lucknow, who is 

of ‘cotton, 
districts, 


sending to the committee some beautiful 
is desirous of sowing 


200 acres in the Oud 











ad- | 5th 


po Some further encouraging correspondence fro 
‘in and Calcutta was laid before the Geeting —Moeminer, 


tnst. 


Tue Parts AND Diepre CanaL.—The Moniteur de [ Oise 
states that all the surveys and soundings for this undertaking 
have been completed, and that the ay ye question of feed- 
ing the canal has been solved. The proposed by M. Sa- 
battié stops at Gennevilliers, near Courbevoie, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, where, according to the ect, the great 
mercantile port of Paris is to be established. From Genne- 
villiers it takes the direction of Ile Adam, skirting the foot of 
St. Gratien, and, reaching Beaumont, cuts the Oise at Tiverny, 
porase under Mont Ataire, in the valley of Thérain, and, fol- 
owing the right side of that valley, arrives at Beauvais, where 
a large basin is to be formed. From Beauvais, it enters the 
valley of the Avelon, by which it enters Gournay ; it then fol- 
lows the valley of the Bray until it arrives opposite the mineral 
springs of Forges, There it turns to the right into the small 
valley which receives the waters of those springs, and finds a 

through the not very elevated table-land which blocks 
up that valley, after thé rivulet has found an issue below the 
old Abbey of Beaubec. It then meets the Béthune near St. 
Saire, and successively arrives at Neufchatel, Arques, and 
Dieppe. At the latter place it sweeps away the fetid slaugh- 
terhouse, the demolition of which has already been ordered b: 
the city ; it skirts the parsonage and infant-school of Le Pol- 
let, ~ the old houses of the Rue de la Lombarderie, 
cuts off a small corner from the cliffs, and penetrates into the 
= Hence it is seen that the point of division of the canal 
8 the plateau lying between Forges and the Abbey of Beau- 
bec. Here, it appears, the ground is 80 metres (240ft.) above 
the level of Paris; instead of tunnelling the plateau, a system 
of locks is proposed, which are to be fed by hydraulic ma- 
chines ; but from what source or reservoir these are to receive 
their supply has not yet been decided on. The State, it ap- 
pears, has not been applied to for any subvention or guaran- 
tee of interest to the company which undertakes the work.— 

nt. 
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Puantom Suips.—Two gentlemen strolling upon Beacon- 
hill on the 20th of June witnessed a rare sight. Three large 
ships, with all sails bent, ap) to rise as it were from the 
water between Rocky Point and Race Rocks, and with their 
white canvas glistening in the sun, and the spray dashing 
from their prows, headed directly for Victoria harbour. ‘The 
spectators, knowing the dangerous locality in which the ves- 
sels were, and alarmed lest they should be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, sprung to their feet, when suddenly the ships dis- 
appeared, seemed to melt from view, and nothing was seen 
but the rocks and the breakers dashing over them. A mo- 
ment or two afterwards, instead of the watery space between 
the lighthouse and Rocky Point, appeared a wall of solid 
rock, as clearly defined as the Olympian range of mountains 
on the American shore. The rocks shortly disappeared, and 
the three ships were again seen, this time nearer the American 
side, and apparently bound up the Sound. They remained 
stationary for a few moments, then faded slowly away, and 
returned no more. The illusion was caused by mirage, which 
arises from a peculiar rari‘ied state of the atmosphere. It is 
no uncommon occurrence to see apparitions of dense forests 
and mountains in the vicinity of Race Rocks, and large lakes 
open suddenly in the bosom of some mountain on the oppo- 
site shore; but objects such as ships under full sail have been 
rarely seen here as mirage.— Victoria (Vancouver's Island) 
Chronicle. 

Bearps.—In the seventeenth century, lived the German 
painter, John Mayo, nick-named John the Bearded, on ac- 
count of his splendid beard. Although he was a tall man, it 
reached to such a length, that even when he stood upright, it 
swept the ground, and therefore he wore this unwieldy orna- 
ment looped in his girdle. The Emperor Charles V., used to 
take much delight in seeing this extraordinary beard un- 
fastened, and the wind blowing it against the faces of the lords 
of his court. 

By law, Russians dare not shave. This enactment was 
confirmed, in the time of Peter the Great, as a kind of revenge, 

compelling the peasantry to wear the beard they refused at 

command to part with. A beardless man himself, he was 
jealous of others, who had a flow of hair, and, being a man of 
a power he was too fond of — he sought to compel the 
nse of razors throughout Russia. On all ordinary occasions, 
Peter was the idol of the mass of his people; but when he 
snapped at their beards he was declared a tyrant and an 
enemy, and the formidable opposition excited against him 
gave the opening to the discontented of the nobles to excite a 
rebellion. He was obliged to soften his determinatiun into 
the form of a beard taz, which was afterwards repealed, and 
the statute executed which enforces the wearing of the beard. 
However, this statute does not bear very heavily on the Rus- 





sian t, for he — in his 
Asia and some or ~ enjoy the monopoly of the 
finest beards in the world. The Turks, amongst others, have 


very beautiful beards—that of the late Sultan, Abdul Medjid, 
being a case in point. But to the Persians is due the credit of 
growing the most splendid beards ever seen. 2 

The Persians, in very ve times, were accustomed to give 
great attention to beards. e ure informed, by St. Chrysos- 
tom, that Chue-tung had his beard interwoven, or matted, with 
gold thread, and the accuracy of this information is evinced by 
the ancient Persian sculptures, which still remain, and in 
which the common s are curiously and nicely curled, 
while those of the throned personages are stiff and matted. 

In the same sculptures, other —— who, from .- yw 
they are gotuen appear to be slaves or servants, have the 
beard in its a "state. Even in Persia the beards have, 
however, undergone fluctuations. During the Suffavean dy- 
nasty it appears that only moustaches were common. Euro- 
peans, who travelled in the country, during that period, de- 
scribe and delineate the Persian face as destitute of beard. At 
the present time, the ancient zeal for beards has revived, and 
the Shah one of the finest ever seen. It reached be- 
low his and was altogether so imposing an appendage, 
that it an unfailing theme of tion amongst his 
subjects, who really seemed to think that if there were other 

ms wanting, his beard elone would entitle him to reign 
over mon. —-_Heindresser’s Journal. 

Liston, THe Actor.—Mr. Edward J. Wood makes public, 
through Notes and Queries, the following letter which he found 
amongst some old family papers. It is addressed to Liston, 
and is made up of the names of plays which were popular in 
the last coer Foren Liston, Bewter than Never. You 
are All in the meee © make omen Ss Ee about 

; but E in his Humour. I'll tell you what, he 

he could be a Critic, a ing ‘Tom ; 
the All’s Well that Ends . 1 scorn to 
and wish we were Next-door Neighbours, 


thet the Hypocrite, and wah we were Next-door Neighbours, 











—— a Ol lr 





































































































































































1863. 


Hour before Dinner, or Half an Hour after Supper; talk of 
Ways and Means, the Wheel of Fortune, the Follies of a Day, 
Humours of an Election, and make quite a al Party, be 
all in Good Humour, and never have the Blue Devils; but may 
= pg Poe lady always rove the Constant Couple. Pray 
ow is Miss in her Teens? By-and-by she will sighing 
Heigho for a Husband. I hope he will not prove a D 
Lover, but may they a Love for Love. You are a Mar- 
ried Man, and know how to Rule a Wife, and Mrs. L. I have 
no doubt understands The Way to keep him; may she prove 
a Grandmother, and be happy, in her Son-in-Law. Now as 
to this letter, What dy’e call it? Believe me, in this Romance 
of an Hour I do not mean Cross Purposes, but rather hope it 
will be the le Surprise. You may wonder, but the au- 
thor is the Child of Nature whose whole life has been a Chap- 
ter of Accidents and Much Ado about Nothing, who endea- 
vours to keep up his vivacity Abroad and at Home, has Two 
Strings to his Bow, and is no Liar when he says he is yours 
truly.—Aug. 8th, 1802. Sunday, Sevenoaks, Kent.” 


Destruction oF Herne’s Oax.—The shattered trunk of 
Herne’s Oak was blown down on the 3ist ult. A portion of 
this celebrated tree fell from the trunk upwards of twenty 
years ago, and has been carefully preserved in the royal stores 
at Windsor Castle. Since then this famous tree ont been 
fenced in with park pales, and a plate attached to it, upon 
which is engraved :— 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometimes a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Shakspeare when he wrote the “M Wives of Windsor,” 
is said to have lodged at the 4 Inn, Frogmore, at that time 
known as “The Bottle on the Moore;” this inn was about 
200 yards distant from the tree. Herne is said to have been 
one of the forest keepers in the early of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and having committed some offence that 
would have occasioned his dismissal from office, he formed the 
desperate resolution to hang himself upon this tree. Its iden- 
tity as “ Herne’s Oak” has been disputed by many writers, but 
in a plan of the Castle and town of Windsor, published at 
Eaton, in 1742, the position of the oak is clearly defined and 
marked as Falstaff’s oak. The fairies’ dell has been partiall 
filled up, but the late Prince Consort had much of the ear’ 
removed, when large oaks, in an upright position, were dis- 
covered at the bottom of this dell, which, no doubt, will now 
be put into its original state to perpetuate the scene of Fual- 
staf’ eae the pranks of the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” —English paper. Wt Lb? hn 
A Yoursrvt Propiey.—Last Saturday there died in Mon- 
trose a lad named Alexander Millar, whose feats as a calcula- 
tor astonished all who were acquainted with him, and many 
sought to know the boy in order to put his powers to the test. 
The gift was a natural one, for Alexander in his earliest years 
showed a remarkable facility in mentally solving arithmetical 
roblems. For the gift of a marble or a defaced postage stamp 
= would calculate the number of hours, minutes, and seconds 
one had lived almost as quick as thought. Some gentlemen, 
who tried him with a question of this kind, while they worked 
it on a slate, thought they had caught the lad tripping. His 
answer was | pee some minutes before they could compute the 
amount, and when the results were compared there was a 
considerable d cy. On verification, however, it was 
found that Alexander had allowed for the leap years, which 
the others had forgotten. Nor was our hero less an adept at 
working on the slate when at school, for he carried off all the 
prizes in arithmetic at every examination he attended. He had 
also from his earliest boyhood a knack of putting into verse 
any incident or subject mentioned to him. The rhymes were 
rough and rude, no doubt, but still the gift was remarkable in 
one so young. The poor boy had been in delicate health for 
some months past, having two or three fits daily, but he still 
retained his usual gift of calculation up till the day of his : P 
death. He was gentle and affectionate in his manners, and a| _ A Suuran’s Amctet.—During the recent fire at the Old 
great favourite with all who knew him. Though generally Seraglio of Constantinople, a jewel disappeared to which the consequently all the members of the congress prestnt would 
refusing to display his gift without some little guid pro quo,| Turks attach much importance. It was an amulet, formerly | jeave the theatre. This was actuall done, and the Sovereigns, 
Millar could not be called y, as he was ever ready to|the property of Mahmoud IT., and was su d to contain &| amongst whom were the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover, the 
share his acquisitions with his companions. Thus one has | Shred of the Prophet’s garment. Abdul-Medjid had given it] Biector of Hesse, the Duke of Nassau, the Hereditary Prince 
died at the early age of 16, who, had he lived, might have been | © one of his favourite wives shortly before his death, and the | of Wurtemburg, &c., found themselves some seconds after- 
an honour to Montrose.—Dundee Advertiser. present Sultan, soon after his accession, had demanded its re-| wards in an empty house. The legal gentlemen reassembled 
turn, but the lady, who constantly wore it about her person, | with their wives, whose wrath certainly kept pace with that 
had always found some pretext for retaining it. In the hurry | of their husbands, at the casino, where a supper hrd been or- 
and confusion attending the fire she lost the amulet, and gave | dered beforehand. The Minister of Justice attempted, in the 
notice of the fact to the police authorities. An active search | course of the evening, to make peace by informing the depu- 
was instituted, and the missing jewel was at last discovered tation, on behalf of Prince Alexander, that he was ready to 
in the possession of a hammat, or street porter, who declared | receive them at the theatre; but the deputation “ did not be- 
that he had found it in the street, where it had probably been | jjeve it their duty to accept the proffered amende.” 
dropped by some person who had stolen it. The man was 1 
bastinadoed, but he persisted in his story, and as his assertions 
were supported by the testimony of several other hammals he 
was ultimately set at liberty. 
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rain-clouds took up, and a brilliant sky opened, such ae is often 
witnessed in South America in the rainy months. Having 
occasion to ride to a plantation on Wakenaam Island, some 
miles off, to take boat for one of the Islands higher up, I came 
eae which commands no view beyond a narrow circle of 
1 t trees and pasture. I beheld the whole scene chang- 
ed. Before me the land was dwarfed, and Hog Island, from 
its north-western line, onwards to it@ north-eastern, was seen, 
with the channel between. Though™a little hazy, I satisfieé 
myself that the outline was Correct, with the tall courada and 
mangrove trees which gird the beach. It was a marvellous 
deception, produced probably by strata of air, of unequal den- 
sity and temperature, not far from the earth. On getting out 
upon the river, which was very calm, and looking to the north, 
in the direction opposite to that of the mirage described, I be- 
held a small island at the mouth of the Essequibo floating, so 
to speak, in air. This phenomenon I have often seen. At 
—_ the moon was surrounded by a white halo, about 20° in 
ius, not unlike the one mentioned by Humboldt, as seen at 
Cumana. During the night a cold land-breeze blew, and the 
following morning opened with threatenings of heavy rain ; 
the river was calm, and the fuliage of the neighbouring island 
obscured, the aspect of Nature being Ore! and intensely 
tropical. But the rain did not fall, and a strong sea-breeze 
followed.—Correspondent Ath in British Gusana. 
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script animals and ornaments peculiar to that period, together 
with ivy leaves and shamrocks. The title-page contains the 
words—* Address of the Lisburn Relief Committee to A. T. 
Stewart, Esq., of New York, 1863.” The address is bound in 
green inlaid with crimson and yellow, with gilt or- 
naments, in pure Celtic style. The border of the design on 
the sides ye a cn of alternate small panels of interlaced non- 
descript an’ and knotted bands. Ivory studs, set in bright 
yellow, adorn each corner. Within the border, the sides is 
sprinkled with shamrocks, and in the centre is an accurate re- 
presentatlon of the harp of Brian Boroimhe, which is pre- 
served in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin.— Belfast 
News-Letter, 5th inst. — 

Tue Mormon Furure.—Curious as an inquiry into the 
future of Mormonism would undoubtedly be, any conclusions 
on the subject must be conjectural. On the one hand it is 
plain that in their admirable industrial organization the Mor- 
mons have got a remarkably firm hold of one of the strongest 
elements of social prosperity and stability. A State abound- 
ing with industrial labourers, and furnishing ample means of 
rewarding honest labour, can defy the tide of war, and most 
other human agencies of destruction. If it be asked what is 
the likelihood that the intense spirit of labour which has 
hitherto prevailed in Utah will continue unabated, there are 
undoubtedly some evil omens. It is remarked that the rising 
generation is not at all so disposed to labour as their fathers; 
and we can easily understand that, so far as polygamy influ- 
ences the community, it must have a most injurious effect 
upon the WRENS of families. But the tide of emigration 
is ever # orn n such streams of fresh life from the over- 
crowded labour markets of the Old World, that even poly- 

y, which, in any settled community, would make such 
short work of the moral health, is checked and counteracted 
in Utah. Nor is there any sign of this tide abating ; for as 
long as the remuneration of the working man in the Old 
World is so low as to make life a perpetual struggie—as lon 
as the relations of labour and capital, and of the employer an 
employed, are so uncomfortable, as they often are, so long will 
crowds of hard-toiled families be readily fascinated by any 

















THe QvuEEN’s ConTINENTAL TouR.—Rosenau, Sept. 2.—- 
The King of Prussia visited the Queen on Monday afternoon. 
The King arrived by special train from Baden, soon after five 
o’clock, at Oeslau, where Prince Alfred and Prince Louis of 
Hesse met his Majesty, and accompanied him, in the Queen’s 
carriage, to the Rosenau, where he was received by the Queen 
and the Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Helena, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Princess Beatrice. The King remained with H. M. 
till half-past seven o'clock. He was attended by only an aide- 
de-camp.—The Duke of Coburg has arrived at the Kallen- 
berg, and, with the Duchess, visited the Queen this afternoon. 
Prince Alfred left yesterday morning, attended by Major 
Cowell, for Hummelsheim, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess 
of Saxe-Altenburg. Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse spend | scheme, whatever its other drawbacks, that opens to industry 
the greater part of every day at the Rosenau with the Queen. | an ampler reward, and to the workman a higher position. 

Sept, 4.—The Emperor of Austria arrived at the Palace at | That Mor ism will ultimately sink under the weight of its 
Coburg at one o'clock yesterday, where the Queen, the Prince | own corruptions, there cannot, we think, be any reasonable 
and Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince Alfred, and Princess | doubt; but how long that consummation will be retarded by 
Helena had proceeded previously. The Emperor was met at | the ever-renewing influence of active emigration, is a question 
the railway station by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who drove | to which it seems in vain to attempt a reply.—North British 
— to the Palace, and _ received at the cee, of iew. 
the Palace by the Duchess of Coburg, who conducted theEm-| Gppyax Lawyers In A “Hurr.”—The special represen- 
peror upstairs, where his Majesty met the Queen. There were | tation of the Sicilian Vespers, given at Darmstadt the other 
also present Prince and Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, | evening in honour of the Congress of German Lawyers, was 
with their son and daughters, and Prince Edward of Leinin- ached by an incident which seems to have produced a great 
gen. A déeuner was prepared for the Queen and Emperor | sensation in that capital. The lawyers invited by the Grand 
and the royal party, and another for the ladies and gentlemen | Nuke suddenly quitted the theatre ‘in a body, and the follow- 
of the royal households. The Queen was attended by the ing are the reasons for this singular demonstration :—It ap- 
Marchioness of Ely, Lady Augusta Bruce, and the gentlemen | ers that the Grand Duke had invited the con to pay a 
in waiting. Earl Granville was also present. Prince Alfred | visit to his palace, where they would be received in his name 
returned yesterday morning from Hummelsheim. Prince and | py prince Alexander of Hesse. The express train, however, 
Princess Louis of Hesse took leave of her Majesty this even- | which took the learned ee and their wives from May- 
ing, on their return to Darmstadt. : ence to Darmstadt, was late, and when they arrived at, the sta- 

Sept. ey | Ferdinand of Portugal (first cousin to the/ tion they found no preparations there for their reception. But 
Queen) visited H. M. yesterday. The Duke of Saxe Coburg | this was not all. To their great surprise, the deputation, con- 
accompanied the King from the Kallenberg, where H. M. ar- sisting of the most eminent members of the congress, who 
—— day before, soe a — - 27 years. went on first of all, on getting to the palace found the doors 
A+ , p Sept. 6 Qneen bce Ba es st helt pest ten | shut, and a servant informed them that the Prince had left to 

Weckeish & 10. es M wie > at w Alf \ ince Leo- | ecetve the Sovereigns who were expected from Frankfort to 
» Sept. 10.—H. M., with Prince Alfred, Prince Leo-| he present at the theatrical representation. This intelligence 

ld, the Princesses Helena and Beatrice, Earl Granville, the greatly ruffled the minds of the lawyers, and on their return 
to the theatre, where a t number of their brethren had in 
the meantime assembled, some kind of demonstration appears 
to have been determined upon. In the interval between the 
first and second acts, just as the princes were passing from 
their box to the lobby, a stentorian voice was heard in the house 
informing the public that the deputation of lawyers not hay- 
ing been received by the Grand Duke, it did not seem to them 
right to be present at the theatrical representation, and that 








archioness of Ely, and others of the Royal suite, after remain- 
ing on board the Victoria and Albert steam yacht last night, 
le = Nore this morning, and arrived at Greenhithe at ten 
o'clock. 

The Queen landed at Woolwich and proceeded to Windsor. 
H. M. was to leave for Balmoral, in a few days. 








Sr. Mary’s CaTHEDRAL, TvamM.—A stone to commemorate 
the commencement of the restoration, or eager | of the 
Cathedral of St. — Tuam, was laid by Lord Plunket, 
Bishop of Tuam, on Thursday in laat week, in presence of a 
large assemblage. The work had become a matter of neces- 
sity. The church population of Tuam within the last ten 
years has increased: the town has become the terminus of a 
new line of railway; and its circumstances have otherwise 
changed. The only parish dation is afforded by the 
existing cathedral, and that is quite insufficient. 

So early as the sixth century, the Abbey of Taam was con- 
verted into a cathedral by St. Jarlath. The cathedral was 
destroyed by fire in 1152. It was rebuilt under the patronage 
of Tarlogh O’Connor, King of Ireland, by Edan O'Hoisin, who 
was the first archbishop of the see. The successors of Bishop 
O’Hoisin added a new choir, and converted the former church 
intoa nave. Theonly part of the present cathedral which is 
of any architectural interest is a porch and doorway. This 
remnant of antiquity has been long an object of great interest 
to architects and oe a ge Dr. Petrie, in his work on the 
Round Towers of Ireland, states that it is a the most 
magnificent specimen of its kind remai .. in Ireland.” 
It appears, by an inscription upon an ancient Irish cross, that 
this porch and doorway once formed the chancel and chancel- 
arch of a church built A.D. 11380, and which is believed to 
have been the structure that was burned in 1152. It now con- 

stitutes the entrance to the present cathedral. A great object 
of the restorers has been to preserve this porch and doorway, 
and to have a new structure erected in harmony with them. 
The task of restoration has been committed to the architects, 





A Quarmt Op CaRrRrAcE.—A still more curious vehicle 
- the South Kensington Museum) is a coach belonging tothe 

arnley family, lent by the present Lord Darnley, from the 
ancient house at Cobham, Kent, where it has been preserved 
for some generations. This is evidently such as Hogarth de- 
lighted to paint, more than a hundred years ago, as a family 
state conveyance in use in his time, although bearing the cha- 
racteristic of an earlier date. From the worn condition of the 
tires and felloes they have evidently seen a good deal of ser. 








Tae SHAKSPEARE CENTENARY.—The Archbishop of York 
has accepted office as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Na- 
tional Shakspeare Committee. The Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, has joined 
the Committee. The Church appears to be gathering strongly 


round the poet’s name,—a fact which we rejoice to see, as a vice on deep-rutted roads. It is chariot-shaped, though low 


balance and adjustment of the many secular interests which 
find a centre in that name, Besides the Archbishop of York| Sous niaced ‘before and ‘vebing, be weet cnign thouh te 


and Canon Stanley, now added, the list already includes the a6 tw 
Bishops of London, Worcester, and St, David's, together with | tnased pnd elaborately embossed’ The vehicle has been gilt 
the Dean of Chichester, and the Revs. William Harness, Alex- all over, except where painted with shields of arms and wreaths 
ander Dyce, J. O. Bellew, and J. Brewer. The list of mem-| of fowers. The axles are solid beams, as for a waggon ; the 
bers added to the committee during the current week includes, wheels, of corresponding strength, are carved gilt po painted 
over and above the Archbishop of York and Canon Stanley, | req. their boxes protrude, the axle going through them to 
ae am, a Dr. Charles Mackay, | hold an iron arm, still sometimes seen in strongly-made vehi- 
and Mr. Henry Huth.— Atheneum, bth inst. cles, whereto the traces have a supplementary attachment be- 
sides that taken from within the wheel in the ordinary way. 
Behind is the high-hung foot-board, where the running foot- 
men and others could rest themselves. The driver's seat is 
high in front, and - y~ directly by the axle of the fore- 
wheels. The body of the vehicle is hung slanting backwards, 
has doors at the sides which are giased, 0s is the tront also. 
It would not conveniently hold more than two persons. The 
angles of the roof are turned up in crocket-fashion, and the 
ridge between them is decorated with coronets,—forming alto- 
a singularly pi ue conveyance of the style of 
Queen Anne or George the — ish paper. 


ILLUMINATED ADpREss To A. T. Stewart, Ese.—One of 
the most elegant and tasteful specimens of art illumination 
Sir Thomas Deane & Son, who are also sopesed in the resto-| which we have ever had the pleasure of inspecting has just 
ration of the Cathedral of St. Canice, in enny. The esti-| been completed at the establishment of Messrs. Marcus Ward 
mated cost of their design for Tuam Cathedral is about £10,-| & Co., Donegall Place. The work is worthy alike of its sub- 
000.— Builder. ect and of Irish art and artists, It will be recollected that the 

isburn Relief Committee had determined tofpresent an address 
to A. T. Stewart, Esq., New York, the princely donor to their 
funds for the succour of the famishing o ves of Lisburn. 
The terms of the address having been decided on, the committee 
entrusted ‘t to Messrs. M. Ward & Co. for suitable illumination. 
Now that the task has been completed, it is only fair to sa 
that the confidence of the committee has been amply repai 

The text of the address, which porsases, eee eae, 
Old English character, with illuminated initials. é title is 
ex in gee i | gold, betas a really fine effect. The 
title- well as the rem pages, W merely vary 

3 ; rain, in in design and colouring—is in the Celtic style of 
in the early part of the day. Towards 2 P, M. the| illumination of the 11th century, and introduces the pd 


Curtous MrraGE IN THE West Inpres.—Your readers may 
remember the descriptions given by Latham and Vince of the 
unexpected appearance the clear outline of the French 
Coast, with the fishing-boats, as seen from Hastings; and the 
curious phenomenon of having the whole of Dover Castle 
above the horizon from writer's “ Introduc- 





Yacutrxe.— Yachting is nota recreation only. It tends to 
keep alive a national sentiment, and is a good sea-school for 
no contem number of seamen. We believe that there 
ed eg eee et lea thal Gia 

undred yachts, employing, probably, not less than 5; 
ae men, constant gecupetion to the private Ls 


g 
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men by whom these are owned is of course their own| clear in diameter, walled with brick and cement eight inches | was after the battle of Krazmierz. 
vl Ge datdecdy io cnening Uaeeine Rapore thick. The bottom of the shore end of the tunnel to be sixty- We the taine of Werte ater the the right wing of 

fer great national benefits. biped] samme rage which | six feet below the level of the lake, and to descend at the rate | the Russian In 1832 the Emperor Nicholas comiais- 
the yachts impart to waters favo by their pre- praca analy dig ogg teem eg There are to be four | sioned him to conclude an agreement with Mehemet Ali, and 
sence and does tell in their favour. As far as the shafts opening from the tunnel to the world above—one on/| entrusted him with the command of the Russian army of the 
service is concerned, we fear that the days of naval poetry are | land, one in the lake at the end, and two at interme-} Bosphorus, and afterwards, in 1835, with that of the 5th army 
over, Wheat ost posts tang chant tha Goer and swell- one pans ia, tan bs, shafts in the Jake are to con-| corps of infantry. But a shorttime after he had assumed the 
ing of the q Arethusas of old, most sailors | sist.of cast iron cylinders, gid to be protected by hollow pen-| command a want of discipline among the troops was soon 
know full well. t the of Dibdin and Campbell would | tagonal cribs, Bids for executin tremendous work were much and diso were also displayed 
start back in horror at the sight of the low, black, ugly hulls| o last week. They ranged from $239,548 to yp in the army of Sebastopol, a duty which also devolved. upon 
of our ironsides, with no sails or to speak of, with contract has not Fis been given out. It is to be com-| Prince Mouravieff. For these and other reasons he fell into 
filthy chimneys belching out thick black smoke that spoils the | pleted in two years.—. i 4 disgrace with the Emperor, and retired to Moscow, where he 
landscape and chokes poetry or sentiment outright. Can you y came forward and remained for a long time as one of the most 
fancy honest Tom Bowling messing on board the Warrbr? An Eprror Sotp.—The editor of an English paper was| extreme members of the old Russian party. It 1848, he, how- 
Would “lovely Nan” have set foot on the main-deck of the| recently presented with a stone, upon which were carved the | ever, again entered the service of the State, became a member 
Defiance? No! The Dibdins, if could look up at this | following letters. The editor was informed that the stone was | of the highest war council, and was afterwards appointed to 
moment, would certainly vote her lesty’s ironaides and | taken from an old building, and he was requested to solve the | the command of the G r Guards. In 1855, at the head 
screw steamers untuueable, and would take refuge on board m. Itread: of the Caucasian army, he took the city of Karz, and when re- 
the “red” squadron of sea- yachts so commanded Forc ATT lieved from his command, in 1856, by Prince Bariatinski, he 
by Commodore Thellusson. There the old naval traditions LETOR UbrHE retired from the service end lived as a private individual on 
are still to be found—there the very poetry of motion afloat is Inta IlsAg his estates, where an Imperial order reached him giving him 
still realised—there the old sailor qualities of bluff honesty, A In = urrec- 

¥) 


simplicity, and manliness still linger, and an Englishman’s in- 
born love of the sea still finds vent.— Liverpool 


CamPBeEL.’s “ HOHENLINDEN.”— rg ng on re- 
members Campbell’s noble poem of THobeniin en ;” but few 
had considered, until Sir Edward Cust led the way. 





to fact as is cael gerne nay of lear tw crossing 
the Alps on a prani charger to the reality of the passage 
of the St Beruard, ‘The essence of the tival Hohenlinden 
is a night attack; but the true battle of Hohenlinden began at 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning. It is very likely that the 
river Iser flows swift and dark in winter, but it flows many 


miles from Hohenlinden ; it does, indeed, wash the walls of 


Munich, and banners may have waved upon those walls; nor 
would their waving have had less influence upon the battle 
because invisible, through distance, from the scene. Theonly 
feature common to the real and the ety spectacle was 
the snow, which fell heavil = although it not cover 
the ground before the e. Perhaps the poet never heard 
that slush and mud were the allies of France at Hohenlinden, 
and that Moreau won the battle by judging accurately how 
long his assailant would stick and struggle in the boggy forest- 

ths, where it was no more — to rush to glory than it 
is to gallop over an Alpine ridge. 





Byron on THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—This interestin; 
statement is copied from an account of Lord Byron, furnish 
to Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors,” by George or, 
Esq., of Bostor. 

While he (Byron) was talking, Sir James Bland Burges, a 
fourth or ‘ith: rate poet, who wrote “The Exodiad” with 
Cumberland, and a part of whose “ Epick on Richard the Lion 
Hearted” Lord Byron, in his “Hints from Horace,” says he 
found at Malta lining a trunk—came suddenly into the room 
and said Logg: oy tn Lord! My Lord! a great battle has 
been fought in w countries, and Bonaparte is entonty 
defeated.” “But is it true?’ said Lord Byron, “ is it true?’ 
“Yes, my Lord, it is certainly true. An aid-de-camp arrived 
night. He has been in Downing street this morn- 


Eminent men were called in to consult upon the matter, and 
after an immense amount of time consumed, they were in- 
formed that the stone was: 

“ For cattle to rub their tails against !” 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 767. By R. B. Wormald. 








WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 8 moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 766, 


in town White. Black, 

ing, and I have just seen him, as he was going to Lady Wel- 1RtoQB 1PtoKR3* 

lington’s. He says he thinks {Bonaparte is now in full retreat 2RtoK Kt 2 P moves 

toward Paris.” After an inemante, pause, Lord po te he hieht : Ho \ Kt6 Any move. 

—‘I am d-—d for it; then, after ano! ; , 

pause, he added—* I didn’t know but I might live to vee Lord | , & £5 O's, Ind’ kt or B mates; and W Black play 1 PtoK BS, 
, 's head ona pole; but I suppose I shan’t now.”| Waits takes K P with B, and then 3 R to QB 7, and 4B takes 

And this was the first impression produced on his impetuous Q Kt P mate. 


and ill-governed nature by the news of the battle of Waterloo. 
Two days afterwards I met him at Murray’s rooms, where he 
received, very good humouredly, the satirical congratulatio 

of Gifford and some other of his To’ 


victory ; but &e did not disguise his fe or opinions 


it, and would not admit that the Em: 's case was desperate 


even then. I was much surprised at all this, though less than 


I should have been if I had not already heard similar feeling 
ys 


about the whole war of the Hundred 


expressed - 
at Tanerpon who, of course, spoke more wisely and mildly 


on the subject, and by Dr. Parr, at Hatton, who was almost 


as extravagant as Lord Byron. 





Grier and Sovup.—Mons. Delécluze was on an intimate 
footing of friendship with Talma and Mile. Mars. He was one 
all) at the 

and She 
been deserted by a brilliant colonel whom she de- 
sobbed. 


of the persons present (there were but twenty in 
brilliant actress 


famous scene between this Talma. 


had just 
votedly loved. She was almost broken-hearted. 


friends, on the great 


Bonaparte, 
leading Whigs, such asthe excellent Mr. Roscoe, 





Mr. Steinitz gives the pay, to Mr. H., of Philadelphia, playing 
at Mr. Ries’ Chess Divan, London. 


Remove White’s Q R. 

White(S.) Black (H.) White (8.) Black (H.) 
1PtoK4 to K 9 BtksKBP,ch K tks B 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs 10 KttoK5,ch K to B3 (0) 
SBtoQB4 PtoKR3 11 QtoKB3,ch K tks Kt 
4PtoQé P tks QP 12 Qto B5, ch Pd} 
5 Castles Bto 4 18 K5,ch(c) K to K 2(d) 
6PtoQBS PtoQt 4 BtoR3,ch PtoQ3s 
7PtoQKt4 BtoQKts 15 PtksP,ch KtoK 
8 PtoQKt5 KttoQK4(a) White mates in 2 moves. 

Kt to K 2 were better, but it is not likely that a player re- 


=e 
~ 
= 


ceiving the odds of a Rook should see this.—{d) If K move to K3, 
White would check with Q at K Kt 4, and the same moves follow 
as did occur.—{c) The winning move. If Black reply with K to 
Q 4, White pla: 

to Q 3, as best, ite plays B to K B 4, ch, and mates with 
time.—(d) If Black play K to Q B 4, the game is forced by 


Black. 


= 


White 


She . | a8 follows : 
She screamed. She apostrophized the absent fickle soldier, 


13 KtoQB4 
who had become satinted with, all those charms whichthe|  egusraas | 4 Kt io BS cea 
herself to death. Thirty-six hours passed away without a 4 A | . 
ome min ay pecdng Ber anno a i ere And White mates in a move ortwo. This prett; 
death ’ 


went to Mile. Mars, who had not 5; a word for a w 


da: d said to her, in his tones of : “ Bee 

fe ates Delecwke trop h of 
The words were scarcely out 
took her handkerchief from 


here, Mars, 'tis thy old co 
ye—Take—do take this sou 
of his mouth when Mlle. 
eyes, and turning suddenly on Talma 
et te yt amy Order me a good din 
and all the others laughed, and her days of 


g 


said : 





Ht 


i 
E 
: 


i 


a 


Op 
fan Ete 


fatal resolu- 
ve him a savoury soup, 


gq & 


ne 


ie 


Bet 


E 


s 
ti 
re 


played ina best game, and is equally correct and 
part of Mr. Steinitz. 





Axorner Suiicut Error.—Of course Mr. 
circular letter has its blunder of 


FE 


e 


iis 
5 


i 


: 
sf 
: 


= 





6 14P to K 6, dis. ch, and on Black’s moving K | tl 





ad command of the army in Poland to suppregs the ins 


Mr. Sumyer’s Insutt To THE QuEEN.—Mr. Sumner may 
flatter himself with being the first gentleman who has pub- 
licly spoken of the Sovereign Lady of England with d 


spect, ing for granted the Grome infidelity to the North- 
ern cause, ies to her his favourite metaphors founded 
upon unfaithfulness to the lage relation, and concludes with 


marriage 
what he intends to be a very cutting allusion to her supposed 
from the principles of the late Prince Consort. 

t is a pity Mr. Sumner could not trust to the goodness of 
our cause, or the vee of his own ment, without having 
recourse to personalities couched in so strong that 
the very conviction he labours for is repelled. From the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations a little cour- 
tesy in of the head of a nation with which we are 
thus far at peace would be politic as well as polite ; and manly 
deeds, not foul words, would best convince our opponents of 
the civilization of Freedom as compared with the “ Barbarism 
of Slavery.”—Bosion Courier. 





Tue Patent Guost.—We have been favoured with the in- 
spection of an old translation ofthe work written by John 
Baptista de Porta, in 1558, upon “ Natural Magick.” It was 
translated into English in 1658, The following e, in 
the 17th Book, will show that Professor Pepper’s Ghost is not 
new because it is patented. “ How we may see in a chamber 
things that are not.—I thought this an artifice not to be de- 
spised; for we may in any chamber, if a man look in, see 
those things which were never there ; and there is no man so 
witty that will think he is mistaken; wherefore to describe 
the matter.—Let there be a chamber, whereinto no other light 
comes, unless by the door or window where the spectator 
looks in; let the whole window or part of, it be of glass, as we 
used to do to keep out the cold; but let one part be polished, 
that there be a looking-glass on both sides, whence the spec- 
tator must look in; for the rest do nothing. Let pictures be 
set over against the window, marble statues and such like; 
for what is without will seem within, and what is behind the 
spectator’s back he will think to be in the middle of the house, 
as far from the glass inward as they stand from it outwardly, 
and so clearly and certainly that he would think he sees no- 
thing but truth. But lest the skill should be known, let the 
part be made so where the ornament is, that the spectator 
may not see it, as above his head, that a pavement may not 
come between above his head; and if an ingenious man do 
this, it is impossible that he should suppose that he is de- 
ceived.” —Building News. 


Tue Mops. Empre.—The Czas, of Cracow, announces the 
establishment of the torture in the citadel of Warsaw; an 
iron ring, which can be reduced in size by a screw, is placed 
on the prisoner’s head, and tightened until the victim con- 
fesses. Rigorous measures are being taken in case a reyolt 
should break out in the capital of the kingdom. An order 
has been given to massacre the prisoners, in case an attempt 
be made to deliver them. 





Miss JAMES’sS 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
At No. $4 WEST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, opened on the 14th September. May be seen at 
that address after the Ist of September. 
Miss James is kindly permitted to refer to the following gen- 


emen : 

In New York.—D. D. Field, Esq., Rev. Dr. Cummings, B. H. 
Field, Esq., Edward Satterlee, Esq., John Jay, Esq., Hon. James 
W, Beekman, M. B. Field, Esq., J. W. Gerard, .; Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, Baltimore ; Hon. Edward Everett, Boston ; Rt. Rev. Bishop 
McCoskry, slchiens ; Chief Justice rags Washington ; Pierre 
M. Irving, ., Irvington, N. Y.; Hon. Harvey dwin, Syra- 
cuse; Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Detroit; Hon. Robt. McClelland, 
Detroit; Gerrit Smith, Esq., Peterborough, N.Y 


ARMY SHIRTS! pe ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
828 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 


$36 dozen. 
Z,. Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 


FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 
These Bitters, whose reputation has long been Euro and is 
fast beco’ general in this country, are Sompoced of the urest 
produced in French vine in combination with rare 

e and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 








IN : 

Liver, Kidneys and Organs. 
They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure in 
Diarrh lera, Chills, eve wness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Co Loss of Ap) bey ond kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are regarded in wap ee = Tee! Russia as 


ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
Fi Bitters a source of profit, for yon their 
virtues have once been urchasers not remain without 
them. Unlike the other so-called Bitters in the market, they do 


abe anda they a not oa 
Ram, roof-spiri or similar chea) 
never harm their or give trouble to the 


poisons, 
Wholesale and Detail Agente com be supplied in any quantity 


Sar po Noted Btates, 
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THE ALBION: 











local Crown Lani 


in any case (even though the 
not by himself, 
of the sale, and 


One-fifth of the eee 


or the person o: 
shall from that 
and have cleared and rendered fit for cultivation and had under crop, within four years at farthest 
land, a quantity thereof, in the pro’ 
and ‘of the dimensions at least of sixteen by twenty feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks 
proper, and apply the value of it in payment of the purchase money due by him. 


CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA, 








CROWN LANDS, CANADA. 


7 FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING 
from soenty bay he son one dollar. 


mts, whose addresses are 
oney to ny 
Land be pai 


ven, will furnish intending settlers with full information. 

down, and the remainder in four equal annual instalments, with Interest; no Paten 

‘or in full at the time of purchase), s issue for any such land to any rson who 8 

ee cea whom he claims, have taken — of such land within six months from the time 
continuously have been a of, an —, land for at least two years, 





m the time of the sale of the 
rtion of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable 









































PRICE PER 
ACHES AT | ppc RE ey 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. of special vale 
on 
William Harris. ..|Admaston, near 
Renfrew ........ Part of Renfrew..... conse so t, Blithfield, Bromley, 4 
| onto, Griffith, Stafford, 250,000 3 
tames P. Moffat..' Pembroke ........|Parts of Renfrew and Dis- % § 
trict of Nipissing....... Alice uchanan, Fraser, Head, Maria, te 
Mckay, Petewawa, Rolph............... 214,000 o 
Thomas P. French. 'Clontarf.......... eines of Mrtoel and | tad sie Gatien Sitisinih | 
of Nipissing.......| ma, Bruden pol, g 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... [Lennon and CE BOG OGG 4. cvcccecctnccceveceeseeesecece 150,000 
a Addingto je -——y Olden, Oso, emnepedasies boone 
ford, Hinchinbrooke.........++..++++++«| 190,000 | {| 
- Ebenezer Perry.../Tamworth........'Parts of Frontenac, 8 
di nm, and Distri g i 
Ni ee tnt an OO Anglesea, Barrie, Denbigh, Kale 8 
Op BRNO 2 00 2.+>00v0rasennannareges 220,00 || g oO 
Martin P. Hays...|Madoc,.......+0++ North part of Hastings....|Bangor Cashel, D non, Faraday,Lake, E 
Herschel, Mon Limerick, cClure, g 
mans ® Behe usta af Wataibienadh Tudor, Wicklow, Wollaston Se URS Mie i 250,000 g 4 
e6.. eeeeee °o and . 
— — Victoria...... — Anson, Galway, Snowdon, Lutterworth, a: = 
|" Minden, Somerville, Stanhope.......... 200,000 
M. Roche.....\Lindsay........../Part of Victoria... ..... eeletly “RAMBO. 5.d0 isis vee piveessoct 25,000 4 
ficherd 3. Oliv ver... Orillia ercccccesce \Parts Simcoe and Victoria. | Morrison, arg ne ty er 100,000 ¢ 
An a en Dicey ‘Macioenia t. enene 90 Cente, 
| , and Tarentorus.............++++++ A 
Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Marie.. District of Algoma..... { lLefroy, enon Thompson, ie, Sprmege, tart 
a a oe ee errr ess (i | Sty Perey re Y 
Robert McVicar..|Fort William t 
"| Lake Superfor..|.......... Saeperegn ++eeee+(Neebing and Paipoonge..........+-+++++ 64,000 

















CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. 


NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 



































DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. ° 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpia Patz $4,50; XX Pars 50; 
Genes ‘Poses be mn % 


Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.¥. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y¥., 
SoLz AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. — 
Old Wines, Brandies, dc., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 

No. 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 














MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapwar. 











LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 
9 ms - SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 

turer and Literary ‘Agent. 
Lectures. 

ie P red and is preparing new lectures in prose and 
vers apted to popular cndieneen and will deliver them on ac- 
ceptal re ‘arms, at Fie invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes throughout the count: He will also de- 
liver ad on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 


Literary Agency. 
The subscriber will continue his teal’ Semmes Its Ses is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are criti A candid opin- 
= is given. ant are then, if approved, omiiantel to poi 
lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adverse, an ad 
_— Esp of bee dollars is required. This should be remitted by 
on eee with manuscripts, prepaid. Letters of 
lnquiey or ~~ vice should always cover a small fee, to com- 
pensate time and trouble in replies. Address, 


Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 





RS. GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
inform her friends and the public that she has resigned the 














charge of her school to Mrs. H. Dana Ward, a lady already favo ur- 
GW. Cameron../|Thursor.srsrsss+/Part of Otlawa.-......../|Hartwell Ripon, Peusonby, Suiiik:.--::-| 97000 | @ Gente, ably known to the community as an experienced and successful 
E. W. Murray..... Part of Ottawa...........! Portland, Derr , Villeneuve, Bowman. 
mal inka ils ‘vtemplton, Bkinghons iz | 199000 | do, | Te Ward. wi mao every et to susan the, col n t 
Robt. Farley...... ° WA. seeeeenee e ylwin, 
000 do. and the same course of studies pursued. 
| | Dem bola aoe o> on or rae thiield. Kensing- amy Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence so lon: 
Michael McBean. .|Northfield......,.|Part of Ottawa........... Cameron, an Northfieid; Kensing. = in on, ona tou will be pf nwt be ay mapdceaen 4 
| ton, Aumond, Wright, Egan, Sicotte, esas ay repos 
OBKALONGE. .......00rccereenceccccseces ‘ 
Lesli 180,000 do. RS, H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
Thos. Bertone... Lachute.-......1:|Part of Angenteuli.......:|Wentworth, Howard-rcst-ccr-c'--c-e-| 41,000 | 90 Cente, GIBSON) begs to announce thai the School No. 40 Union 
Terence Smith... -|Allumette Aeseeccen |Part of Pontiac........... —— i Ve, Sheen, Chichester, 185,000 ‘ Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 
Aberdeen, Aberford..........sseseeeees 0. 
F. X. Bastien.....; ‘Calumette pccecces lrect of Pontiac...... eee ..aemetae peacceseccéecs eo eersoccoscoccocs 10,000 do, THE 
Duncan McMillan. |Grenville......... |Part of Argenteuil........ Dik I ap sicieewe sate 7 31,000 do. z 
NORTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. Albion, 
‘ap ican Hawdon.:| 120000 fe. Established in 1822 
\Chilton, Chertsey, enn) wdon..... - oO. sta she 2 . 
.|\Cathcart, Kildare, Joliette, Brandon....... 49,000 do. A Weekly News , published every Sa y Mo: inthe 
-|Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 do City of New York, and devoted to 
A. Boel. Anne de a Champlain ......+..c0s00. Radnor, Alton, Montanba--voe-no som | ao,  |NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
eeeaer emai ™ eral i RE RRC L, — Cnicoutiral, serene Jonquiére, i, This old established | ana popular Periodical is now supplied to 
Tremblay, Charlevo e public e 
Vincent Martin... Chicoutim!.......|Chicoutimi.............4| Ghovin Ken Labarre, Caron, Sig-| 182,000 | 20 Cents, 
| nay, Simard, ey, St. Johns.....:....] 118,000 do. Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. | 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
LeBel....... oseeeeess+|Parts Comp-| THREE COPIES, $10—with  & Albion Engraving to getter up, 
oe ween — — ee ad |Wotten, Ham & augmentation, Wolfstown, Five Coprgs, $15, 
Garthby, Stratford, Whitton, eee -| 290,000 | 60 Cents. TEN Corizs, $30, > wih - Engraring foe hg d rye 7 
oo voce LMOUB, co cccrccccee| MOgAMtIC....ccccccccccees , Ireland, Leeds, Nelson,| TwENTY Copigs, with an Engraving ubscriber, 
Ts P ” alee, Sa and sgmentation bcccsicce sueee 15,000 | 40 Cents. | and an extra Copy for getter up. , 
ostbeserenctesce <p Seseet, Dennasipent of ee ee eneve bis, Foray 44,000 do. hel a Pal el amet 
seeeecees DOBUCO .. cee fete e eee eeee Lam e AL 
E. M. McKenzie. . - 2 Cometh o Aylmer, Ga: Gayhurs Raw <ira% “ opeqtions 130,000 do, the United pinto, cd Rejtich Kersh America, "Thoroughly ~- 
Andrew Ross..... rampton... es 0 en! nm 
Beauce .. Prk seth Marlow, Rixborough, ey Sounainin with due attention to every yi. t- incident 
aositebheld Li Liniére, va, Congpourse, that is likely to bear on British interests, 
Fram; ton, f — jtandon, hei cane 200,000 | 30jCents. ate Pe 
F. Roulean......./St. ao a Dorchester .........-++-++ Lange Vann eeecccccccces coos 25,000 do. The Albion Engravings. 
John Felton......|Sherbrooke vovene itaneeeet. pan paces wpm The follo ‘ han ters tide on. bed abt tb tek 
Ri Wolfe and Compton... ee son sated, Hereford, Weedon, a scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
rio oo ae saatoge LSI] “anfo00 |,sojGenta, | Cmazon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Jos, Tétu........./8t. +e+e+ee|Montmagny, and part of ‘ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Lilslet..........++.++...|Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- 120,000 ao. STvaRT’s WASHINGTON 
A He IEA toy Fe Fe | 
Fre. Jolivet......./8t. Gervais.......|Bellechasse ............+-/Roux, Bellechasse, part Buckland, Das- Marrusox’s BENJAMIN a. 
- |. quam, eeeseccccccccces orecece 92,000 do. BUCKLER’S 8 eT. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Stanislas Drapeau. St. Jean, Port Joly|L’Islet and Elgin Road... a, rd, Garneau, Casgrain, La- 98,000 ae rae Por: oy 17 OF or GENL. VELOCK, 
ontaine, hs EP he RE aE Hennro’s THRE ERS 
ease cece cece seeees UMMIOIG,, oes eeeeee Part of Arthabaska......./Mad Standfold, Bul- 100,000 60 Cents. THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, fro m Stanfield’s 's Picture, 
¥. Dediuise......-/8t, Anne La Poce| ttrode- sta nit oodidge, atc : Waxpesrorpe’s MAR QUEEN’ OF SCOTS, 
Antoine Gagnon..|St. Christophe graces y * ay Cena pamook. 285,000 | 30 Cents. Lixpenen's DIGNITY AND 1 IMPUDENCE, 
ut Arthabesks. Arthabeska , res Chester Re Gu Ting and Aa ci 40,000 | 60 Cents. LanpsEer’s DEER PASS, 
. vreau. .|Isle «+ seeeees|Temiscouata, bons ers, - 
a2 —"* egeescessessestcsesncescs 185,000 | 80 Cents. Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
ae ete Dagaerge, Med aaa sagmeniaton, Wuxm's COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF 
=! od Chat, Romieu, D’ Alabert, ORLD. 
eee eee ee eee eee e ee 300,000 do, Falls of N from an dra’ made 
J. A. LeBel...,..|New Carlisle,....Bonaventure .............|New Ricnmond, Haintiton, Cox, Hops, Port pe Waiie ot nT Hend Goekg 
J. re OS, SE" aS 2 180,000 | 20 Cents. | peste can enseeces as ied uy, Sel Spee, on 0 
John Eden.....,./Gaspé Basin..../.|Gasp6 .......sseeeeeeeeees ewport re Perey Maibais alnels, Doug Pease, Tonk, kay” Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk 
ae osuehetinantehtimacess ee do, —_| of the Office. POE Dee 
seve-|RODINSON, ...0.045 and Beauce....|Winslow, Whitto’ pden, ‘Tue ALBION is served by carriers at of 
wa Pree pare ag eae ee, | il pwn the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
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WM. McDOUGALL, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


3 YOUNG & MORRELI, 
16 Beckman’ Sire, N.Y. 











THE ALBION. 





CUNARD LINE. | 
STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 

Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool tae Weta ~ a Tuesday, and from Queenstown every alter- 


m Ltvérpool le Gold 
or oY cauhalent nee to Curreticy ; omaNew Tork oon York, $35, Xk, 


For Steerage Passage eg eee he & GUION, 


Futon N.Y. 
Writs & Guion rou Tikets rom ort Liverpoa, 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week co from, 
oc to Lenten, tg the e Swallow Tait Line—Dra¥ts on’ London or 
verpool, 





GALWAY LINE. 


THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, a tuns, 
HIBERNIA, 1 7000 horse power, yt 
COLUMBIA, 1, 000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
ANGLIA, 1, 606 horse power, 3,000 tans, 

The magnificent steamship 

HIBERNIA, 


Capt. LEITCH, 
Will sail from BOSTON for GALWAY on TUESDAY Pepteter 


8, to be followed by the ADRIATIC, from New York, Sept. 

Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in - 
ET. tas ioudt Ut jetedesvah~ shel areeeusnaenehanena $80 
pe ER TEE SESS Re eS eee ee 40 
DRI a5 5b vnc 01546) ching oh eheonsesakdcosenc ia aqesesodense 30 

Passen forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &., at Lowest rates. 

Fares from — l or Galway to New York and Boston, $25, 
$35, $75, $85 and $105. 

For passage a! - to 

mai SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other informatio 


apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & bb. 11 South William 8t. 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
GELPMors PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 
IAL HANDS. 


The best Substitutes for lost limbs 4 pane of science has ever 
invented. Established 24 years. that the 
wearer can write and pick up articles without the assistance of the 
other hand. Can be had only of Wm. SeLpno, 516 Broadway, 
N.Y. WM. SELPHO. 


SPECIAL SURGERY.—ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 

The ‘“*‘ PALMER” Improved, superior in its adaptation to every 

species of mutilation by amputation of the. inferior extremities, 

and in utility. FEET for limbs shortened by hip disease, new, 

unique, and useful. HANDS and arms, and a tus for resec- 

with of —* —_—o a eee ee cee 
out charge, a) Pe TUDSO ai n-Gene' Hammo 

U. 8. Army, br @D. N, MD. » New York, 

ines = Clinton Hall, Up Starrs. 


DELLUC «- CO°O., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE i OF 
Delluc’s Eau Angelique Tooth 

Do. Glycerine Sans-Pareil he St ton 
Do. Biscatineand Racabout Food fos * infants and Invalids, 
Do. Elixir Callsays Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 


parations, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 
Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, T and Cloth Brushes of every 


‘ooth, Nail, 
description, and all articles appertaining to the Toilet. 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
— VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE mas Been 
Quecrn. sa aND Br Thousands the 
Bost Physi out the ¢ country im their daily 
pane A en Shaun most EFFICIENT and aca 
en APERIENT, 


and with the best effect in 
Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Costiveness, Sick Headache, 

















Nausea, Loss of a 
Torpidity of Liver, Gout, Rheumatic 
Affections, Gravel, Piles, 


AND ALL COMPLAINTS WHERE 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IS REQUIRED, 


As a substitute for anc eminent!: Pinte many Mineral 
bre be eee —s eral use. 
Tt will be found invaluable those 
attached to the Army and Navy, and to Public 
aiignngto Mot Cat eh aes anne 
ersons of Seden of delicate o: 
of both sexes, will find the the “Beltser Ape Aperient” Shee 
_and In in while a A 


- a deligh effervescent beverage. srs water poured 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York. 


ta” For Sale by Druggists generally. 
GRHAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Has, ene Wisden Be, . ¥., 
Have been awarded a 


It is in the form of a Powder, 


eatacs 








pot or box. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R, M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, . 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 








yteoeta. . - leaves Boston. .... Wednesday, Se 
CHINA, lerson,...leaves New York... . Wednesday, oot ™ 
EUROPA, Shannos, -leaves Boston Wednesday, “ 14. 
leaves New roe : = e = 
AFRICA, Stone,......leaves Bosto esday, “.. 
1A, J No¥. 4. 


udkins,....leaves New York. “Weensany’ 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


¢ | Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......880 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these shi 


will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value are 
signed therefor. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 


AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 





THH NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 


Steamships as follows: 
or OF NEW YORK 


Goncesedsese Saturda Oe 
and every su , at Noon, from Pier Nora River 
Rates ot 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
Frist CaBin...........++ $80 00 | STEBRAGE............... $32 50 
Do, to London....85 00 Do. to London.... 35 50 
Do to eees--95 00 Do. Paris....... 40 50 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 


nee at 1 om 
ese Steamers have superior accomm: 

experienced 8: ns. They afe bull in Wateright tou 
oe Lee and have mt Fire Annihilators 


wy 
Geenistetn te C. ew D. Szrmourn 

in Touss Das to inves & Macey, 61 William 8t. ; 

48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires,” Place de la 


7. to Jony G. Daz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at eine the Gompany’s 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


STHAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 


AND LIVERPOOL. 
Toe Monrreat Ocean Stzamsure Company’s Finst Cxiass, 
full-powered, Clyde oo steamers :— 


For further information yg Prot in Liverpool to <a 
Agent, 22 bang A Street ; 
Enoch Square 





Norwecian Capt. A M Hreernan, Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, “ J. — NorTH Amica, W. i 
BonEMIAN, Ballantine. Nova Scormay, “ R. Borland. 
Jura, “ Thos. Aiton, New Ship. 





Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 
One of the steamers of the line will sail from calling at Eondonder 
donder- 





to receive on board and land mails an passengers to and from 
land and Scotland. Ginagow ished with free 
passage tickets to and from ndonderry. 
Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
a - 
Hedy according to accommodation,)........ 381 and $67 
found with cooked provisions,)......... 32 


wen * experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 

ee eels 

cpl towns of Great Brain andr and ~ mre clowns 
Londond: to Po: + ew Yor! 

$2 vere pene Piaal eravkes Bees 


Brem Rotterdam, to Portiand, or N ew York, 
Payable in sold oo ite its equivalent in United 8 tates currency. 


Tickets issued at reduced per WasHineton Live OF sarL- 
mse Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 

For ly at the Office of the Company, 23 Broadway, 
Now York BABEL & BEARLE, General genta’ . 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


Tiere ori will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
York on the ott each month, as follows: 


From New York. From Havre. 


une, tows 
M. sacs 
Capt. Samson. 


W. FROTHINGHAM, 
Stetson, 


ap ae an 
vi oat wines and liquors, 
Goode cunt, to the aabentiaee Nell bis Sienewhes See fomn aay 
. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl 8t. 


IRVING HALL 
T° he yastivals, faa ee 











| CTS FOR SOLDIERS. —Thronghont the Indian and Crimean 
{ , coy yendins which peoess Semsscives — 
a ora ra ND 0 e Therefore let ‘every 





he is supplied with them. Culy Sh entagee 





L. F. Harriss & Ce, | ply 


MWNTAEIN’S INDIA and AMERICAN —- STORE, 
858 Broadway, between 13th and 14th Streets, up 
stairs, is filled with useful, and novel goods from China, 
Japan, India, France, and the AMERICAN Inp1ans, which are not 
to be found elsewhere ; wholesale and retail. Catalogue-Cards 
sent per mail. Visitors are welcome to examine our extensive 
uy be oa Unique Fans trom India, France, and 





OURNING GOODS. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


We pore now ready tor inspection a very large and most desir- 
able stock of 


enna 5 Settee, 
In E h and without Lustre. 
HALF- MOURNING “SILKS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
ny and French Bombazines, Merinoes, Delaines, Empress 
Canton Famise and Henrietta Cloths, beside an immense 
ee of Second-Mou ; some rare Novelties. 


Dress Goods 
Also Bonnets, Cloaks, awe, Embroideries, &e. Call and 





examine. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. sot Broapway, bet. Spring and Prince Streets. 
ILLOTT’S 
s T = E L PEN 8S, ~ 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Henry Owzn, Agent. 
STAZER CaN Bean FANCY DYEING ESTAB. 


Tage] 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
Broadway, New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 
Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
of every Grentoien, in the piece or in the garment. Their supe 
rior style of dyeing a 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is wid@y known. 
SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 
Cra Seats dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds 
of Curtains, &€@., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and 
otumned a "The a = have but one office in 
New York; have no office in the city of Brooklyn. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 Jobn St, N. ¥ 


TAPSCOTT’S 

FORHIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 

86 SOUTH STREET. 








Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 


~ he 


Coe 

















RE Coo; “2000 
Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 





X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
Composed of the following: 
AMERICAN EAGLE 
JAS. R. KEELER 





MIDRTABIO Wis... .cccecetsscs 


tite ction edit Goes thew Same ieee 
The above named Ships are all too well known to.require any 
———— $ — it that the same attention to the com- 
fort of hich has given this Line such world-wide 
popularity, will p Ae mn to be observed by both and 
Persons wishing to send for their friends will 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any Agent or Captain's 
letter, i 0 cece te Say we » go to Liv 1 and pre- 
sent ine Certicate at the oflce, dest apprising of their 
co 
Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 
When those sent for decline ee the money is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate and Receipt. 

Persons living out of the City, pe who wish to visit 
would do well to secure their Passage before leaving hom 
from our Agent or by letter, 


pion Genes h 
avoid being im iaaposed apon on’ the fr arrival in 4 York. 
REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, He, 


LETTERS of CREDIT ond grey Laine 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or TINENT ot of Ev. 
rope, can always be obtained at the’ lowest rates 


over twenty-five years has enabled perfect inis branch of = 
sanee, O that the milous of dollars remitted through way not 
a single loss has occurred. 


Persons in the ga to remit MONEY or send 
for their FRIEN by inclosing us 


lense tis notice 





with the name and 
the names, ages and proper 


BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 





TAPSCOTT, SMITH & OO. St. Building, 
Regent ond, Liverpool, 








